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CHAPTER I 
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ROBERT TRENT-or, rather, "Bobbie 
Trent, as he had been almost nationally 
known in the days, a year or two prior to this 
story, when he had been a back-field star at 
Harvard — entered the offices of Trent, Elwell & 
Co., on Wall Street, wearing an air of gloom 
altogether inconsistent with his apparent state 
of sturdy health and the brilliant sunlight and 
tingling air of a noontide in early autumn of the 
year 191 8. 

Thomas Elwell, his cousin and partner, heavy 
and somewhat prosaic, regarded him venomously 
from across his rosewood desk. 

"Where the devil have you been ?'* 

The reply was sombre: 

"At the Royal Flying Corps headquarters/' 

"Did they take you?" 

Trent shrugged, threw his hat and stick on a 
near-by lounge, drew off his right glove and 
studied his hand, frowning. It was a perfectly 
good member, save that it lacked most of the 
index finger and the upper joint of the second. 
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**Weir' — Elwell, whose near-sightedness had 
kept him out of everything having to do with 
war, shrugged ungraciously — "the French Gov- 
ernment gave you a cross for it. And you would 
run away to drive an ammunition-wagon on top 
of a bull market/' 

"Yes, yes, I know!" Trent seated himself at 
his desk and, leaning forward, seized a paper- 
weight, shuffling it slowly from hand to hand. 
"They've turned me down everywhere," he 
mourned, "from Plattsburg to the naval reserve. 
The regular-army surgeons laughed at me when 
I tried to enlist as a private or a sutler, or any- 
thing. The Canadian chaps were more polite — 
but equally firm. Fm through, I tell you !" He 
swung around in his chair, facing Elwell. ^'Just 
the same, I put it all over Pat Ransome at rac- 
quets this morning, even if he has landed a cap- 
taincy. Which isn't so bad for a cripple. Crip- 
ple!" He doubled his fist and then returned to 
the paper-weight. 

Elwell, struck by a sudden thought, scowled 
at his cousin. 

"Racquets, eh? That's the real reason you 
were late I" As Trent regarded him curiously he 
went on: "Your father called up. We're to 
meet him for luncheon at the Bankers' Club. 
Oh, I don't know what he wants. I fancy he's 
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anxious to know when we're going to do enough 
business to pay office rent/' 

'^ Business 1" The young man's face depicted 
the extreme of repugnance. ''Do you suppose 
business interests me? I want action, Tonmiy, 
action, do you understand ? If father thinks he's 
going to chain me to a desk — " He paused. 
''Office rent, eh ? What does he think this is — 
a bucket-shop ? We made enough last week to 
pay the clerks' salaries, didn't we ? It's the first 
time we — you — have done it since we started. 
You'd think the govemor'd appreciate that lift." 

Elwell smiled sympathetically. 

"Oh, he does. At least his secretary came out 
yesterday, when I made the weekly report, and 
told me the chief wished him to say he was pros- 
trated." 

Well" — ^Trent kicked gently at a chair — 
who's doing anything? Tell me that. I bet 
if he stood at the comer of Broad and Wall, he 
couldn't give Aluminum Preferred away. But he 
needn't worry." Trent fingered a pile of mail, 
mainly market letters and advertisements, regis- 
tering the while profound contempt. 

Elwell grinned, rising from his chair. 

" Bobbie, there's one sure thing. If he doesn't 
worry, we won't," 

''No." Trent seized his hat, stick, and gloves, 
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and the two set forth for the designated club at 
the top of a towering office-building, where they 
found Horatio Trent seating himself at his favor- 
ite table with the meticulous assistance of the 
head waiter. 

Horatio Trent's varying moods, were matters of 
daily concern to many important persons in the 
railroad and financial world, not more so at this 
moment, however, than to the two young men 
summoned to luncheon, who, despite their airy 
attitude in the seclusion of their own office, really 
looked forward to the prospective interview with 
emotions that included something of trepidation. 
But their sharp glances as they entered the great 
apartment caught the man in the act of a grulF 
pleasantry to the head waiter, which furnished 
all necessary evidence that he was in good spirits 
and rather inclined to loquacity. With this cue 
Trent and Elwell advanced briskly and smiling. 

"Good morning, father." Without awaiting 
acknowledgment Trent went on: '*The Royal 
Flying Corps turned me down this morning.'* 

A gleam crossed the financier's face. 

"Your mother will be glad to hear that. Sit 
down, Robert, Tommy." He glanced at the two 
with steel-gray eyes that glowed dull from under 
heavy brows, and then looked beyond them, pass- 
ing a hand across his grizzled mustache. 
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He didn't know his son very well; he had been 
too busy. He had conducted the boy's life as he 
had several of his branch railroad lines — ^under 
the direct control of others, maintaining purely 
general supervision. Generally speaking, knowl- 
edge of his son's career in the days^ of earliest boy- 
hood had come to him from his wife very much 
in the shape of weekly or monthly reports — ^just 
as he got reports of his subsidiary railroad inter- 
ests. 

He had had some idea of putting the boy into 
the shops and making him learn railroading, as 
his father had, from the bottom up; but the 
mother had vetoed this, with her son's hearty 
approval. So Bobbie had gone to a preparatory 
school in New England, devoted to the early de- 
velopment of snobs — Trent, for some innate rea- 
son, was one of the few exceptions which annually 
occur in the grist sent forth by this seat of learn- 
ing — and then he had entered Harvard, where he 
had learned to appreciate culture for itself, and 
to respect honest blood and dirt as a three-year 
member of the varsity eleven. Now, after a 
year amid the grim things of the French front, he 
was still a clean-cut, likable chap, with a fresh 
view-point and ardent instincts, whose only seri- 
ous purpose in life thus far — ^that of serving his 
country as a soldier — had been defeated as a 
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result of a shell wound while driving a camion 
for the French army. 

For his father he had respect and profound 
admiration; this was revealed in his face as he 
looked at the big, rugged fnan across the table. 
Have either of you two boys," he was asking, 
ever run across a girl in this city named" — ^he 
glanced at a memorandum in his hand — *^ Eleanor 
Lowell?" 

The two young men looked thoughtful and 
then shook their heads. 

"Then I want you to meet her." The captain 
of industry smiled grimly. "One or the other of 
you, that is — as a matter of business." 

"Is she worth meeting?" grinned the son, 
adding that of course this did not signify so long 
as it was a question of business. 

"No, it doesn't signify," was the reply. "None 
the less, my information is that she is an attrac- 
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^; tive young woman. 

"She's mine!" cried Trent. 



No, mine!" objected his partner. 
"I spoke first," protested Bobbie. "How- 



ever " 



He reached into his pocket and drew out a 
coin, flipping it into the air, while the captain 
of industry leaned back with the amused expres* 
sion of a man watching two puppies at play. 
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Elwell called wrong, and Trent, replacing the 
coin, turned to his father. 

"Whatever it is, Fm ready," he said. "In 
fact, Fm more than ready." 

Horatio Trent nodded. 

"For some time," he opened, 'Tve been unob* 
trusively, if rather actively, interested in the G)n- 
solidated Fuel Corporation. In G)lorado there's 
an old mining property in which, some years 
ago, we bought a half interest — ^bought it cheap, 
as it was supposed to be pretty nearly worked 
out. We wanted it for future reference — per- 
haps to connect up with some other property 
eventually. I don't know. It was before my 
time in the company," 

"But what about the girl?" 

A momentary gleam crossed the railroad man's 
fierce eyes, and Trent, who knew the look, mur- 
mured an apology. The older man lighted a 
cigar and went on: 

"We secured our interest from a man named 
Pinkham — ^Jonathan Pinkham. The outstand- 
ing half interest was held by a party named 
Adrian Lowell." 

"You didn't secure his interest?" asked El- 
well. 

"He had died prior to our coming in. That's 
where this girl, Eleanor Lowell, enters. Adrian 
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Lowell was her father. He died when she was a 
child. Now, attached to his will was a deed in 
trusty in which the wish was expressed that she 
marry his partner's son, Robert Pinkham. The 
boy and girl — mere children, as I say — ^were play- 
mates in Denver, and the Lowells and the Pink- 
hams at the time were very close. Later, there 
were quarrels, and the two families have been 
separated for years. All this, of course, after 
Adrian LowelFs death.'* 

Horatio Trent, unaccustomed to related dis- 
course, paused as if for breath. 

'* Anyway," he went on at length, "under the 
terms of the trust deed, Robert Pinkham and this 
girl, Eleanor Lowell, are to share the half interest 
which Adrian Lowell owned in the mine, provided 
they marry any time prior to the girl's twenty- 
first birthday." 

"That's like a play or a story," observed Trent. 

The older man admitted the logic of the com- 
ment by a gesture with his cigar. 

"At first my lawyers thought it was a mere 
whim. Lowell's reputation was that of a crusty, 
peculiar old party — none too straight, either. 
But even so — ^in spite, also, of the fact that he 
had always been fonder of the boy, Pinkham, 
than of his own daughter — ^the attorneys probed 
for a more satisfactory reason for his action." 
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And they found it?** The two young men, 
deeply interested in this unwonted merger of 
business and romance, leaned forward over the 
table. 

"Yes. This Adrian Lowell got his half inter- 
est through foreclosure proceedings involving the 
Western Colorado Fuel G)mpany. He was a 
trifle hasty, I guess. For, in studying the papers, 
my attorneys found a flaw in those foreclosure 
transactions. Lowell probably discovered the 
bad link in his chain of title some years, perhaps, 
after he secured his half interest.** 

"How would that affect him?** asked Elwell. 

"Why, with that flaw, his half interest would 
legally revert to Jonathan Pinkham — ^who held 
the other half interest — ^provided Pinkham*s title 
was sound. That is the law. Pinkham*s title, 
as it happened, tvas sound.** 

Horatio Trent puffed reflectively for a moment. 

"So Lowell knew that if he left this interest, 
with its bad antecedents, to his daughter, she 
would lose it if she ever tried to do anything with 
it that would involve inspection of title. She 
would lose it to Jonathan Pinkham, or to his 
heir, Robert Pinkham.** 

"I see,** cried Trent. "So the clever Adrian 
fixed up a scheme whereby if his daughter lost 
the interest, she would lose it only to her hus- 
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band — in other words, she wouldn't lose it at 
aU." 

"That's it. But Pinkham didn't think as 
much of his interest as Lowell did of his. Shortly 
before his death he sold it to us. Later, when 
we wanted to get the other half interest — ^Lowell's 
— ^we bunked up against this trust deed." 

''Supposing Eleanor Lowell and Robert Pink- 
ham didn't marry?" asked Tommy Elwell. 

"In that event the interest in the mine was 
to go to the testator's brother, Caleb Lowell, of 
this city." 

"Since I'm to meet the girl," said the younger 
Trent, "let's see, father, if I grasp the thing. 
Your company bought a half interest in a mine 
frcta Jonathan Pinkham. You later wanted the 
other half, but couldn't get it because the stock 
was tied up in a trust deed. This deed stipulated 
that if Eleanor Lowell married Jonathan Pink- 
ham's son, Robert, the two would share in the 
half interest. Now, if the two did not marry, 
the stock would go to Adrian's brother — and 
Eleanor Lowell's uncle — Caleb Lowell, of this 
city. 

The great man gestured approval. 

** Jonathan Pinkham," he supplied, "died sev- 
eral years ago. His son is in France with the 
Y. M. C. A. Now Eleanor Lowell has just passed 
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twenty. So far as we can learn she has not seen 
Robert Pinkham since the two were little children 
in Denver. Apparently they have no intention 
of marrying. But we have been unable to make 
certain." 

"Am I to prevent the marriage?" A frown 
was gathering upon Bobbie Trent's features. 

"No, we wish they would marry — because both 
their signatures to a deed of sale would not only 
give us the half interest, but Pinkham's signature 
would straighten out the flaw in the title to the 
Lowell half interest. You catch that, don't 
you?" 

"Sure." The young man thought a moment. 
**Fve been wondering, father, why you should 
want this other stock, but I get it now. Your 
engineers have decided that the mine is valuable." 

"Exactly," was the reply. "Adrian Lowell 
suspected this when he bought the stocks, but he 
never could convince Pinkham. So the mine 
was never adequately worked. Our experts have 
made an interesting report about it." 

"Then," broke in Bobbie, beginning to frown 
again, "you want me to arrange the marriage. 
I don't think that's quite in my line, father." 

"I don't want you to do anything," was the 
rejoinder, ^'except to meet this girl and find out 
whether she and Pinkham intend to marry. If 
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they don't carry out the terms of the deed, and 
the interest goes to Caleb Lowell " 

"You can knock him out on the flaw in the 
title/' 

"Well" — Horatio Trent gestured impatiently 
— ^"but it would only revert back to young Pink- 
ham, and young Pinkham's stepfather, James 
Oliphant, is a mining man, a rival of ours. There'd 
be all sorts of trouble — and of a sort we don't 
want to open up in Colorado. Caleb Lowell, by 
the way, is a cheap dabbler in shorts, a market 
snooper, and I have reason to believe he's had a 
rag-and-bone engineer prying over the property 
recently. This indicates he's preparing to enter 
upon ownership at the proper time." 

Horatio Trent took his watch from his pocket, 
glanced at it, and pushed back his chair. 

"As I say, the point is to find out all about this 
girl. Get an inside line, too, on her uncle, Caleb 
Lowell. His wife, I might add, is the suffrage 
leader. Doctor Julia Judson Lowell. The girl, 
an orphan, has lived with them ever since her 
father's death." 

He arose from the table. 

"I want you to do a good, delicate job on this, 
Robert, because it's rather important, especially 
in view of present fuel conditions." 

Trent regarded his father thoughtfully. 
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''I understand from what you say that she's 
a rattling good sort. I certainly ought to dig 
up some one who knows her. Once introduced 
and I can go ahead." 

His father gestured. 

**If it were as easy as all that, Td get any one 
to do it," he said. "One of my clerks, for in- 
stance. One thing is certain. The Lowells must- 
n't know who you are, for in that case Caleb 
Lowell would smell a rat and thus suspect my 
interest in the deal." 

"I see. Have you any suggestions?" Trent 
looked hopefully at his father, who frowned. 

"My son, Fm leaving that to your wits. I 
don't care how you do it. What I want is in- 
formation. . . . You two boys needn't hurry." 

He turned and went rapidly toward the coat- 
room. 

"There," remarked Elwell, refilling his coffee- 
cup, "is a man worth many millions, a national 
factor in business, who hasn't time to stt a moment 
over his cigar and digest his food." He sighed 
and studied his cigar with luxurious contentment. 
"I wouldn't change places with him." 

When you speak of him," returned Trent, 

be pleased to remember he's my father and 
your uncle — and that he's working for us. . . . 
Tonuny, I begin rather to fancy this idea of his." 
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**You would." Elwell grinned and shrugged. 

"Well, I do." He paused, gazing absently 
out over the roofs of the city. "I scent romance. 
Tommy." 

"Robert," warned his cousin, "you be care- 
ful." 

Trent followed this sage advice by spending an 
hour or two of the afternoon in the offices of his 
father's attorneys; and later he might have been 
found in a comfortable chair in the library of the 
Cavaliers' Club studying a dossier compiled as a 
result of his conference with the lawyers. 
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CHAPTER II 

THIS chapter can begin nowhere but in the 
home of Caleb Lowell, or, rather — ^to pay 
strict observance to the relative importance of 
personalities — ^the home of Doctor Julia Judson 
Lowell, in Gramercy Park. The library was one 
of those congenial rooms whose atmosphere sug- 
gests that they are utilized comfortably in solid 
pursuits. There was a reading-table, with a 
green-shaded lamp, littered with books and 
magazines. The books were of the wholesome 
sort — ^the older three-deck novels, essays, and bi- 
ographies. The magazines were devoted to re- 
views and propaganda. Around the table, which 
might be termed the heart of the apartment, were 
comfortable chairs, while in a near-by comer was 
a heavy, workmanlike desk, containing writing 
materials, a litter of papers, and a telephone. At 
this desk sat Doctor Julia Judson Lowell. 

Doctor Julia Judson Lowell was an advanced 
woman who had acquired about every attainment 
possible to advanced womanhood. She was a 
doctor of medicine; she was a doctor of laws — an 
honorary degree conferred upon her by a great 
university devoted to the principle of coeducation; 
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she was a contributing editor to a magazine de- 
voted to advanced womanhood; she was a "prin- 
cipal speaker''; she was an intrepid organizer; 
and she was married. 

As to the last, she might have done better had 
she had time and inclination to apply to it her 
intellectual powers. But there had been other 
considerations more important and more en- 
grossing; matrimony had been merely one of her 
minor ambitions. It was about as necessary to 
what she wanted to do and be in this world as, 
say, a practical knowledge of pedagogy. So she 
had acquired, in her time, both a husband and a 
classroom. Her brief year of experience as a 
teacher was a long way behind now, but she still 
had her husband. And — ^to cover the ground 
thoroughly — ^he still had her. 

But whereas she accepted Caleb Lowell with 
the philosophy of one who realizes that crosses 
must be borne in this life, he, on his part, was not 
equipped for bearing crosses. Thus constituted, 
his life would have been one of constant and 
painful attrition had it not been for the fact 
that during nine-tenths of her waking hours 
Doctor Lowell was too busy to be aware of any- 
thing more than his bare existence. The re- 
maining time was that devoted to meals. Both 
ate but to live, and the process was sufficiently 
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absorbing to reduce verbal intercourse to mono- 
syllables. At night they occupied separate rooms 
— they always had, in fact. Lowell's interests 
were laigely financial. He was of the sort to 
be found in the offing when great men were 
about. No one was more expert than he in pick- 
ing up the crumbs they let fall. Infrequently 
he retrieved something more valuable than a 
crumb. 

Everything about his demeanor suggested ner« 
vous intensity. In attire, he typified the average 
man- of to-day, who declines to keep pace sar- 
torially with his fifty odd years. But his face 
presented an anachronism, inasmuch as it was 
flanked on either cheek by the side-whiskers of the 
walnut period, connected gracefully by a mus- 
tache. His neck was thin; the sparse hair on 
his temples stood out rather asserdvely; he had 
a prominent, bellicose nose. A trifle above me- 
dium height, spare of frame, his whole outward 
personality suggested the sort of man who in 
clubs has a chronic grievance against the ser- 
vants, who in church circles heads the minority 
who dislike the rector, who in politics is what 
used to be known as a "Mugwump." 

Just now he sat in his capacious leather chair 
at one side of the reading-table studying the 
financial page of his evening paper. His coun- 
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tenance was sombre; the comers of his eyes were 
screwed into irritated lines. 

So there they sat, Caleb Lowell and his wife, 
childless, loveless — as we understand marital 
devotion — unnatural appendages one to the other 
— speaking evidence, as it may be regarded, of 
at least one failure in the life of this eminent 
woman. 

Doctor Loweirs sister, Matilda Judson, occu- 
pied another chair. She was a woman of perhaps 
fifty years, with the sweet, patient, perplexed 
face of one who has spent her life ministering to 
the happiness of others, and having little of her 
own save that which lies in service. Her present 
occupation bespoke her character and person- 
ality; she was knitting with steel needles. Ma- 
tilda Judson, in fine, was a relict of the darker 
ages of her sex. 

And now Eleanor Lowell, a niece of the Lowells 
— slim, girlish, slightly above medium height. 
Tucked in an armchair at the farther end of the 
table, she was reading a book on business effi- 
ciency, holding the volume in one hand and with 
the other dipping frequently into a box of choc- 
olates. If Doctor Julia Judson Lowell's per- 
sonality gave a note of force and dominance to 
the atmosphere of the apartment, her niece bal- 
anced it with an equally strong impression of 
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grace and chann, while Miss Judson added mild 
sweetness — a touch, let us say, of old lavender. 
The somewhat testy note struck by Caleb Lowell 
did not count for much in the way of alloy. It 
was a negligible factor, as, indeed, he seemed to 
be, as he sat browsing over his paper. 

Presently Doctor Lowell gathered her papers 
and arose. 

"Eleanor, my dear — ^Matilda," she said, in a 
deep, pleasing voice, ''I have finished that article 
on dress reform for the Woman V Friend. I want 
your opinion. I desire to be as delicate as pos- 
sible" — ^she cleared her throat — ^"and yet it is 
not my intention to minimize any necessary de- 
tail through either euphemism or evasion. I wish 
you both to understand that I am not com- 
mitted to the principle of dress reform — that I am 
merely discussing it pro and con in an academic 
manner.** 

The habit of reading her work aloud in the 
family circle was one of the woman's few failings; 
at least her husband regarded it as such, while, 
on the other hand, her sister and Eleanor were 
always flattered, and were, as a matter of fact, 
valuable critics. And be sure the worthy doctor 
read solely for criticism; she heard her own voice 
too much in public to be at all desirous of having 
it heard professionally, as it were, within the 
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walls of her own home. Eleanor laid down her 
book as a sign of attention and leaned forward 
slightly, while Miss Judson continued to ply her 
needles with a placidly expectant smile. Caleb 
Lowell sighed audibly and buried himself deeper 
in his chair. 

"This," began Doctor Lowell, "is what Fve 
written this afternoon. You will recall where I 
left off." She turned to the loose pages of manu* 
script in her hand and read: "*We have already 
found as a result of this war that woman is fully 
as capable of the performance of manual labor as 
man. What, then, remains ? Why, nothing but 
a germ-bearing garment which man himself de- 
vised and foisted upon our sex '" 

"But, Aunt Julia,'* protested Eleanor, "some 
skirts are really most attractive/* 

"If you'll recall, Eleanor, what I said a mo- 
ment ago, you will realize that I am discussing 
a theory and not advocating a principle. Now 
please listen and don't interrupt unless you have 
something really interesting to say." She again 
turned to her manuscript. "'While I am no 
advocate of men's clothes as at present designed, 
while, in fact, I realize the ridiculous figure that 
I, for instance, would present in *" 

At this juncture her husband, deep in his 
paper, gave vent to a sonorous and sarcastic 
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chuckle. His wife regarded him indignantly for 
a second and then proceeded: 

" * A ridiculous — * What would you put there ? *' 
she asked. ''I have 'trousers.' I wish to strike 
a slightly humorous note, yet I don't want to be 
too funny." 

"Why not 'male attire' ?" suggested Eleanor. 

"Yes," seconded Miss Judson, while the doc- 
tor nodded, murmuring that it was the very 
phrase. She hastily pencilled the emendation, 
and resuming her former place, continued to read : 

"'I shall dwell upon the skirt, the long skirt 
particularly ' " 

The interruption came from the telephone on 
Doctor Lowell's desk. The bell was seldom silent 
for any length of time, for the doctor's affairs 
were manifold and complex. But this time she 
laid down the receiver with an expression of re- 
Uef. 

"It's for you, Eleanor," she said. 

The girl disentangled her left foot, upon which, 
characteristically, she had been sitting, and went 
to the telephone, her nonchalance changing so 
markedly after a few words as to enlist the in- 
terest of those in the room. 

"Robert Pinkham!" she cried. 

"Eh?" Doctor Lowell turned from her paper 
and advanced to Eleanor's side. Caleb Lowell 
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arose, alsoi staring at the girl. Miss Judson alone 
remained seated. 

Nol" Eleanor was saying, her face burning. 
I won't consider it for a moment ! No ! No, I 
wouldn't! I have other plans — Oh, I don't 
care a mite about the old trust deed ! No, Rob* 
ert, really I don't want — No, I positively won't ! 
I " 

Doctor Lowell, whose patience had reached its 
limit, laid her hand uppn the girl's shoulder. 

"My child, you must control yourself. Now 
ask that person to hold the wire and explain to 



me at once." 
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Hold the wire," said Eleanor obediently, and 
then placing her hand over the transmitter she 
turned to her aunt. 

"Aunt Julia, it's perfectly absurd !" 

"What is? What is?" Caleb Lowell thrust 
his face toward her, his lips working nervously. 

"Why," explained the girl in breathless ac- 
cents, "Robert Pinkham, of all persons, has re- 
turned from France and wants to talk to me 
about fulfilling the terms of father's trust deed 1" 

"Indeed!" Doctor Lowell regarded the girl 
in amazement. 

"Yes, and. Aunt Julia, he has the impudence 
to say that he insists upon seeing me and that 
if— er— that " 
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My daughter/* Doctor Lowell interposed, 
now that you've passed your twentieth year, 
Fve been thinking rather seriously about that 
trust deed. If you recall, Tve spoken about it 
several times. However your father may have 
secured his interest originally, he did, as I can 
personally testify, make every effort to atone in 
numerous deeds of anonymous generosity, not to 
say charity, to Jonathan and to members of his 
family. I have always regarded that mining in- 
terest as rightfully yours. Why not at least see 
Robert Pinkham?*' 

Caleb Lowell essayed to speak, but his wife 
frowned him into silence. 

"Of course, Eleanor, this is merely my advice. 
You may, of course, do as you please." 

"Thank you. Aunt Julia.** Eleanor turned to 
the telephone. "You are very kind, Robert, but 
really it isn't of the slightest interest to me. 
Oh, yes, I understood what you meant — quite. 
No, you can't. I don't want ever to see you. 
No, no, no ! Good-by." 

Hanging up the receiver, the girl sat gazing at 
the telephone with widening eyes. Not alto- 
gether unused to the ways of many and various 
types of young men, she had no difficulty in de- 
fining this young Pinkham as of a sort not to be 
lightly encountered. He had that crisp, master- 
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ful sort of voice which, as she knew, was so 
potent with most girls. She had just terminated, 
in the interests of her ambition to be a woman 
of ''big business/' an affair that had threatened 
to become rather distracting, and she had no 
mind for further diversion. And yet again, she, 
too, had been thinking about that trust deed of 
late, and felt a certain amount of inward resent* 
ment that it should fall to her uncle. 

She glanced at him now and caught him in the 
act of studying her over the top of his newspaper. 
Doctor Lowell, in the meantime, had taken up 
her paper, prepared to resume reading, .while 
Matilda Judson, mildly resenting the girl's un- 
romantic attitude, had disposed herself to listen. 

Eleanor rose from the table and wandered 
hither and thither about the room in a manner 
so annoying to the great woman that eventually 
she laid her paper aside. 

"My dear," she said, "you must compose your- 
self. You have disposed of Robert Pinkham " 

Miss Judson glanced up, eager to express her 
thoughts. 

"She wouldn't have done so, Julia, had it not 
been for the muddle of ideas and theories you've 
been stuffing into her, and for which she is no 
more fitted than a cream puff is fitted to be a 
cannon-ball." 
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Doctor Lowell stared. 

''Matilda^ how you run on! I think I grasp 
your idea of what a girl should be — a thought- 
less " 

There was an upheaval from Caleb Lowell's 
chair, a burst of satiric laughter. 

"Ha, ha! Votes for women! Abolish the 
home ! Electrocute every wife that stays in the 
house long enough to become a mother! Down 
with men ! L)aich them I Cut off their heads !" 
He strode out of the room waving his hands, 
while his wife looked after him as if half tempted 
to follow. 

''Did you ever see such antics?" she asked, 
facing her sister. She returned to the case of 
Eleanor. ''Don't misunderstand me, Matilda. 
I haven't the slightest intention of interfering 
with any plans that Eleanor may make for the 
future. I wish merely to be sure that she is 
properly equipped to meet It intelligently." 

"She may develop into a good housekeeper if 
you let her alone," was Miss Judson's comment. 
"Julia, you're accounted everywhere a great 
woman, and so you are, but sometimes 1 wish 
your acquaintance with household gods was as 
extensive as some of your other attainments." 

The doctor regarded her severely. 
What's the matter with my house ?" Then, 
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seeing gathering tears in her sister's eyes, she 
stopped abruptly. "Now, if you'll be so good, 
rU endeavor to finish this paper " 

But again came interruption, this time in the 
person of a maid. 

"Mr. Robert Pinkham to see you. Miss 
Eleanor." 

"Oh!" Eleanor stood tense, quivering, the 
blood flooding her face. "Minna, tell him I 
won't see him I I won't 1 I won't ! I " 

"Eleanor " 

"Aunt Julia, I won't! I b^ pardon, but 
I " 

The excited outburst died upon her lips as 
Robert Trent — or, as we may say, Robert Pink- 
ham — stepped briskly into the room. 
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CHAPTER III 

NEVER in her life had Eleanor Lowell been 
so utterly set at naught as now. Trent's 
audacity, his impudence, his brazen assumption, 
were sufficiently impressive, but Trent himself 
smote her with disintegrating force. She had 
always imagined her childhood's playmate as 
having developed into a loutish, commonplace 
sort of chap — which was, indeed, the case — ^but 
here was a handsome, broad-shouldered young 
man with a clean-cut, square face, whose every 
word and gesture betokened savoir-faire. 

Parenthetically it might be said that Trent's 
savoir-faire was being maintained at the expense 
of every ounce of his will power, if only for the 
reason that the girl he saw before him was alto- 
gether beyond any expectations he had formu- 
lated concerning this Eleanor Lowell upon whom 
he had decided to call purely as a matter of 
business. Indeed, business was a consideration 
deeply submerged in his mind at the present 
moment. He was facing her, his eyes glowing 
with admiration. 

"Eleanor, I'm deucedly sorry! But, after all, 
Fm doing this for you, you know. That's why I 
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returned from France. I didn't want to come. 
Tm needed there. But this was a matter of 
right — ^your right, Eleanor.'* Then, by way of 
extra flourish, he sighed, turning to Doctor 
Lowell. " YouVe no idea how lonely a fellow is in 
a great city, especially when he doesn't know any 
one." A note of pathos had crept into his voice. 

The good doctor, herself somewhat swept off 
her feet by Trent's unexpected appearance, smiled 
grimly and pointed to a chair. 

"Sit down, Robert, do." 

In his preliminary calculations as to the char- 
acter of this woman, Trent had decided that she 
was of the comic-weekly type of strong-minded 
creature, the only type with which he had ever 
been familiar, and he had planned his campaign 
accordingly. But now, as he essayed to conrinue 
his light discourse, still standing at ease in the 
middle of the room, he met Doctor Lowell's won- 
derful, indomitable eyes. He sought the desig- 
nated chair without further words, and with the 
uncomfortable feeling that whereas he had thought 
to enter a dovecote, he had ventured lightly into 
an eagle's nest. Yet those keen gray eyes were 
not without suggestions of humor, while the finely 
shaped face showed kindliness as well as strength 
and intensity of purpose. 

"Robert," she said, "your sense of justice is to 
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be commended. I admire it. Yet, of course, 
the matter is one for Eleanor to decide. In a 
moment we shall leave you to discuss it.'* She 
turned suddenly upon the girL ''Do you mutter, 
my dear?" 

Eleanor glanced up with malice in her eyes. 

''I was saying that I have nothing to discuss. 
I wish he would go.'* 

Trent, now that Doctor Lowell's attention had 
been diverted, regained composure. He smiled 
upon Eleanor in a superior way. 

"I can understand Eleanor's point of view," 
he said, ''but I feel that if I am willing to under- 
take this for her sake, she should be willing to 
do her part." 

"I don't care to do my part!" flared Eleanor. 
"And I don't want you to do yours ! " 

"There, there! Tut, tut!" The woman re- 
garded her approvingly. "You've been in France, 
you say ? " 

"With the Y. M. C. A. I'd be a soldier now, 
but a shell knocked me out while I was driving 
in the American Field Ambulance." Trent held 
up his maimed hand. 

Oh!" Eleanor stepped forward impulsively. 
So you were wounded, Robert ? Oh, you must 
tell — " She paused abruptly, biting her lip. 

Doctor Lowell suppressed a smile. 
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'^But what will you do in this city, assuming 
that you and Eleanor agree to this — ^this " 

** Fve been promised a position in Wall Street 
and I have an income/* explained Trent, breaking 
in eagerly. "What I want to do, Doctor Lowell^ 
is to see Eleanor as frequently as possible, with 
the idea, of course, that if we learn to — ^to care 
for each other, we'll become engaged, and then 
married on her twenty-first birthday. Of course," 
he added, "I realize that we may not like each 
other at all as we get to know each other." 

"I don't like you now!" exclaimed the girl, 
but there was a note of dubiety in her voice. 

Ignoring the outburst. Doctor Lowell seated 
herself in a chair near Trent, regarding him 
with interest. "I should never have known 
you. But then, of course, I haven't seen you 
since you were a child. I wonder if you favor 
your mother. No." She shook her head. "Nor 
your father. By the way, Robert, how is your 
mother?" 

"Mother!" Trent started. "Oh— yes. She's 
very well — ^very well, indeed." 

"I haven't seen Mollie Pinkham — or, as I 
should say, Mollie Oliphant," she pursued, "in a 
great many years. I suppose she's changed a 
great deal." 

Trent shook his head doubtfully. 
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Well, I don't know. Most people say she 
carries her age remarkably well That is/' he 
added, **of course she's by no means an old 
woman yet " 

Doctor Lowell smiled. 

''Not unless you call me one. As a matter of 
fact, we're just the same age." 

"I've heard mother remark that." 

''You have?" Doctor Lowell studied him in 
some surprise. 

Trent nodded undauntedly. 

"Oh, yes, she's often spoken of you. In fact, 
she admires you, I think, more than any person 
in this country. You know we're all keen for 
suffrage out our way." 

Doctor Lowell was regarding him with interest 
now. 

"So your mother admires me, you say? That 
seems rather curious. You see, I haven't seen 
or heard of Mollie Pinkham — I should say, Oli- 
phant — ^in sixteen or seventeen years. Naturally, 
you understand all about that, though." 

Trent glanced at Eleanor, but she stood idly 
turning over the pages of a magazine. Miss 
Judson had stopped knitting, listening with in- 
terest to the conversation. 

"You know all about that absurd misunder- 
standing, of course," repeated Doctor Lowell. 
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*'0h, ytSj about that mine — of course — and the 
— ah — ^marriage," murmured Trent, breathing a 
prayer that she would be content with this. 

It was with a sinking sensation that he saw 
she was far from being so. On the contrary, 
now that she had centred her thoughts upon 
that contretemps of bygone years which had 
served so completely to estrange and alienate the 
Lowells and the Pinkhams, she was of a mind 
to canvass the matter more or less thoroughly. 
Her compressed lips and generally stem mien 
indubitably suggested such intention to Trent's 
startled mind. Her first words confirmed his 
fears. 

"Naturally,*' she began, "you sympathize with 
your mother in this unfortunate affair *' 

Trent shifted in his chair, seeking a reply that 
would not irritate, even if it would not entirely 
satisfy, his inquisitor. At length he shrugged, his 
manner and voice indicating that he was not 
greatly interested either way. 
Well, not altogether," he said. 
Not sympathize with your mother!'* The 
doctor viewed him with some surprise. "That 
is rather interesting.** 

This time a reply was promptly forthcoming. 

"Well,** he explained, "I believe there are 
two view-points. I have always believed that. 
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My stepfather was always kind to me. That is 
what counts." 

"To be sure," was Doctor LowelFs comment. 
She nodded approvingly. "But what would you 
have done if you had been in our place ?** 

"Why, that would depend," he sparred. 

"Oh, Fm not dealing with this specific case," 
she interrupted. "Fm speaking generally. 
What?" 

"I don't think I could answer that offhand." 
Trent's reply was ponderous, as if he had seriously 
considered her question and found it beyond him. 

"You mean," she continued, "that you have 
some natural delicacy — what?" 

"Yes, yes, of course," returned Trent grate- 
fully. 

Miss Judson leaned forward. 

"I am Miss Judson, Doctor Lowell's sister." 
As Trent bowed, she went on. "You say your 
mother admires my sister ? Does she speak much 
of us ? MoUie Oliphant, my sister, and I were 
very friendly, years ago." 

Trent paused and then took the plunge. 

"Why, yes — that is — no. I don't think I ever 
heard my parents speak of either of you person- 
ally. She admires Doctor Lowell as a notor — 
I mean a public character — ^who — ^who — ^has done 
so much for women. Yes, that is precisely the 
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way she admires her. There never has been 
anything — anything personal, you know — ^noth- 
ing about those old days. Why, youVe no idea 
how little Fve ever been told ^bout them." 

"I suppose not/* grumbled Doctor Lowell. 
"That is generally the way with people who are 
in the wrong. They persist." 

Trent nodded. 

"Yes — they do," he murmured sombrely. 
"But now Tm trying to do my part to make 
everything right." 

"Well" — Doctor Lowell arose — "as it appears. 
Robert, you are of a mind to carry out the terms 
of my brother-in-law's ridiculous trust deed — ^to 
the letter. Eleanor may do as she pleases, of 
course. At all events, I trust that if this affair 
has no other result, it will at least tend to ter- 
minate this unfortunate misunderstanding be- 
tween the two families." She nodded to her 
sister. " Matilda, come." Proceeding toward the 
door, she paused and looked back at Trent. 
"My idea is," she explained, "to give you two a 
chance to determine upon your future course 
without interference." 

As the two disappeared, Eleanor turned to 
Trent a baleful face. 

"I think you're perfectly despicable!" she 
said. "I told you as clearly as possible that you 
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must not come.'* Her voice rose with indigna- 
tion. '^I told you that you mustn^t come at all. 
And now — ^now you walk in as breezily as though 
— as — I hate you I" 

Trent rose slowly from his chair. 

"Fm sorry you feel that way," he replied 
humbly. "You were so stuffy when I called up 
that I was quite willing to quit. But then, when 
I thought it over, I felt I was neglecting my 
duty. You need my assistance in this matter. 
Ah, you know you do," as she shook her head. 
"I didn't want to annoy you, and if you really 
think that— -really think " 

"Really think? Oh, I can't think! Uncle 
Caleb can have his old stocks !" 

"He can't have them," interrupted Trent with 
fiery intensity, and then, quite naturally and 
easily, he allowed his genuine suspicion of Caleb 
Lowell to carry him further upon his romantic 
career of untruth. "As a matter of fact," he 
said mysteriously, "I've discovered something 
wrong with your uncle's transactions that requires 
careful investigation. Oh," as Eleanor gazed at 
him, all eagerness, "nothing tangible yet — just 
hints. Wait. That's all. Rely on me. If what 
I suspect turns out to be true, you won't have to 
worry about Caleb Lrowell's getting that interest, 
even if you don't marry me." 
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Trent looked around sternly, as if seeking in- 
stant encounter with the suspected person, while In 
reality hoping that he was a thousand miles away. 

"He's in his study, I think,'* said Eleanor. 
Her face had gradually cleared as Trent talked, 
and now she was smiling radiantly. "After all, 
perhaps you are right.*' Her voice sank to a 
whisper. "Do you know, I've rather suspected 
him, even if he is my uncle ? I wonder — " She 
regarded him glowingly. "Would you really 
mind looking into this thing, Robert?" 

She was so utterly charming as she spoke, 
standing before him with her flushed dark face, 
the light glowing upon her neck and arms and 
shoulders, that he advanced impubively toward 
her, and then, being a young man of some ex- 
perience with the other sex, checked his ardor 
and stepped straight past her to the table, where 
he picked up a book, giving the suggestion that it 
was this dry tome and not the girl that had im- 
pelled him forward. 

• "There needn't be anything silly about our 
relations at all," she continued. "We'll simply 
consider that you are investigating Uncle Caleb's 
transactions, , as you call them. There are to be 
no more unexpected visits." 

"I shall come as often as seems necessary to 
dig into this trust matter." He spoke sternly. 
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She walked deliberately to a chair, and settling 
down comfortably, picked up her book. 

"Very well, Robert. Since it concerns my 
uncle, there's no reason why I should object.** 
She glanced up at him as he stood gazing at her 
darkly. "He's in his study now.*' 

"But,** he protested, "I came to-night ** 

"Against my wishes,** she interrupted calmly. 

He gestured with dignified resignation, and 
paced thoughtfully up and down the room, while 
she returned to her book, making some shift to 
read, whether successfully or not the reader may 
judge. 

Look here, Eleanor,*' he remonstrated at last, 
this isn't quite fair. It seems only right we 
should get to know each other. I — don't know, 
but I think I could grow to — ^to " 

Again she interrupted. 

"Robert, I don't want to be unkind, or to ap- 
pear ungrateful, but you must see that I don't 
want you to grow — well, to grow. I'm never 
going to marry. I haven't the slightest ambition 
that way." Her face brightened. "You see, 
what I really wish to do — and you might as well 
know it now — is to start a chain of tea-rooms — 
awfully attractive and inviting. There'll be two 
or three in this city — in the shopping district — 
and one in Brooklyn, and then, as they succeed, 
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rn stretch out the chain to Chicago, Denver, 
Boston — oh, everywhere," She paused, looking 
at him enthusiastically. ''Miss Lowell's Tea and 
Toast Tavern I Don't you think it's a splendid 
idea?" 

He agreed with her, not with enthusiasm, how- 
ever. 

"They'll have to be out of the ordinary, of 
course. There are so many already " 

"Of course," she interrupted, not liking his 
judicial tone. She already had had enough in 
the way of constructive criticism at home. "Now 
you can see why I absolutely refused to think of 
being married — to any one." 

"Well" — ^Trent shrugged — "you'll do, of course, 
as you see fit, Eleanor. I want to say, though, 
that I'm anxious to help you in any way I can. 
And if I should happen to succumb to your — 
your " 

"Robert!" she cried. "If you talk that 
way " 

What more she would have said — and appar- 
ently she was* minded to speak at some length — 
was prevented by the appearance of Caleb Lowell 
in the doorway. He stood there in his smoking- 
jacket, his long, thin neck thrust forward, his 
sparsely covered crown glittering, a sardonic ex- 
pressbn playing about his bristling features, 
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suggesting nothing so much as some bird of 
prey. 

"You," he said, pointing at Trent, "may I sec 
you in my study a moment ? ". 

Trent turned to him with a pleasant smile that 
was altogether spurious. 

"Certainly, sir." 

Lowell thereupon jerked his head in the direc- 
tion of the hallway and led Trent to the little 
green-shaded apartment where he was wont to 
smoke and devise those vast financial schemes 
whereby he occasionally gained as much as sev- 
eral hundred dollars and occasionally lost that 
much. His manner, as he gently closed the door 
and pushed a chair toward Trent, had become so 
genial that his guest stood in the middle of the 
floor regarding him with open bewilderment; 
whereat Lowell let himself easily into a chair by 
the table and chuckled. 

Do have a chair, Robert Trent," he said. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WATCHING the stunned face of the young 
man before him, Lowell laughed immoder- 
ately, his multiangular body writhing back and 
forth in the chair. At length he sat up, darting 
his head forward. 

"Well — ^well/' he raucously chortled, "and how 
are you enjoying your little wheeze? What? 
Eh?*^ 

"Oh — oh, extremely well, thank you." Trent, 
not knowing what to say further, not at all satis- 
fied with what he had said, scowled and took out 
his cigarette-case from his pocket. 

"Do have a cigar,'* urged Lowell, taking up a 
box from the table and setting it down again as 
Trent shook his head and lighted his cigarette. 
"Anyway, sit down. I want to talk to you a 
moment, my boy." 

Trent, having nothing better in mind, dropped 
languidly into a chair, threw his head back with 
a desperate assumption of his former impudence, 
and blew a cloud of smoke at the ceiling. 

"Shoot," he said. 

Lowell carefully shook the ashes from his cigar 
and settled back in his chair. 
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"Trent," he opened, "there's no use beating 
about the bush/* 

No," agreed Trent. 

Quite so. Now immediately my wife told 
me of the visit of this alleged Robert Pinkham, I 
said nothing — ^but I smelled a rat. As it chances, 
I have reason to know that young Pinkham re* 
turned to this country two weeks ago, and after 
a visit to his home in G)lorado, came to this city 
day before yesterday and married a Red Cross 
nurse at the Little Church Around the Comer. 
TheyVe both sailed for France on the Rocham" 
beau. When I came into the library to throw 
out an impostor, I recognized you at once. Tm 
a Wall Street man myself." He paused, wrin- 
kling his brows in a simian grimace. "And there 
you are." 

A reply that had a somewhat familiar ring oc- 
curred to Trent, and it seemed to him as good as 
anything he could say: "Well, what are you 
going to do about it?" 

Lowell leaned forward and struck the palms of 
his hands together. 

"That brings us precisely to the point," he re- 
turned. "I assume you will admit there is noth- 
ing in the way of my taking advantage of the 
marriage of the real Robert Pinkham ?" 

"Nothing that I can think of — except my per- 
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sonal wishes." Trent was watching the man 
eagerly, it being apparent that for some reason 
or other he was in no huriy to proclaim the news. 

"Exactly." Lowell's smile was of the friendli- 
est sort now. "Perhaps you might be willing to 
give a reason for your personal wishes." 

Trent repUed with apparent frankness. 

"Well, Lowell, FU tell you. I saw your niece 
some time ago at a Red Cross tea and have been 
crazy to meet her " 

Lowell interrupted. 

"Look here, Trent, play straight. You were 
snooping into that mine affair, and you seem to 
have delved into it sufficiently, as well as into 
affairs of the Pinkham and Lowell family, to 
bluff my wife and my niece. Yes or no f " 

"FU tell you," replied Trent. "My firm has a 
client who holds some minor interest in the old 
Western Colorado Fuel Company. He has an 
offer for it, and he wanted us to determine why 
there should be a demand for that stock after all 
these years. He gave me the facts about the 
trust deed of Adrian Lowell's and other — other 
information. I could have hired detectives, as 
you know. But the fact is, life has been so tame 
for me since I quit the French front that I under-* 
took the adventure myself." 

"And came a cropper," laughed Lowell, whose 
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crafty^ suspicious expression had gradually faded 
as Trent had proceeded. ''Do you suppose your 
factor had any idea that the G)nsoIidated Fuel 
G)rporation was interested?" His eyes began 
to gleam. 

"I don't know/* Trent shrugged indiffer« 
ently, 

''I see." Lowell paced the room for a moment^ 
his brows knitted in thought. ''Well, Fm glad 
to have met you, in any event. With your con- 
nections — ahem — connections, and so forth, we 
may be useful to each other down in the Street. 
So shall we leave it at that ? Or do you wish to 
masquerade a bit longer?" 

Trent, on the point of instant reply, compressed 
his lips, as admonitory instincts held their red 
flags before his mind. It was perfectly clear to 
him that this affair had been carried to its logical 
extremity. He had gone thus far in the pure 
spirit of adventure, and the results had quite ex- 
ceeded all his expectations. He was, as he might 
have expressed it, quite thoroughly fed up on 
thrills. Why, then, he failed to avail himself of 
Lowell's opening and extricate himself definitely, 
if ungracefully, from his predicament can be ex- 
plained only on the ground of the extraordinary 
spell which Eleanor Lowell had asserted, a spell 
so novel, so compelling, as to uplift and exalt 
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him, stirring him as he never had been stirred. 
Then, too, there was the conviction that when 
he had spoken to Eleanor of suspecting this man 
of fraud in relation to the trust deed, he had 
spoken words bom of divination. And so, as 
Lowell watched him, he nodded decisively and 
thrust his hands into his pockets. 

"I shouldn't mind if you permitted me to keep 
my disguise, Mr. Lowell," he said. "In fact, Fd 
be grateful — ^that is, provided you think it would 
be inadvisable for me to make my real identity 
known." 

The man eyed him amusedly. 

*'What do you think ?" 

Bobbie Trent frowned. 

"Well, to be frank, Tm afraid, after all that's 
happened, it might make me a bit unpopular just 
now." 

"I quite agree with you," was Lowell's com- 
ment. 

"Just the same," Trent bore on, "I can't drop 
out now. For, frankly, I should like to know 
Miss Lowell better. She's the — the — ^well, she's 
a corker." 

Lowell's face became stem and his voice as- 
sumed a deep, parental tone. 

"What is your idea, Trent ? Is this some idle 
fancy — just a little heart-breaking flyer, to be 
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ended when you begin to get my niece where 



you 

"Lowell" — ^Trent's voice had a sharp bite in 
it — "chuck that, please, if you want to talk to 
me any longer!" 

The older man glanced at him sharply and 
nodded, as if with satisfaction. 

"All right," he said. "You want to carry this 
romance on — so much for your part. For mine, 
it means I am deprived, temporarily, of the use 
of my brother's interest in the Western Colorado 
Fuel Company; for under the terms of that trust 
deed, I must give my niece written notification 
immediately my trusteeship ends and I assume 
possession of the stocks. Not that they are valu- 
able now," he continued, "but they might be. 
Suppose the Consolidated Fuel should decide to 
work the property. I don't believe the coal is 
all out of it, even if Pinkham and my brother 
were talking of robbing the pillars. Their en- 
gineer was a crook, and Fve always believed he 
was in the employ of the Consolidated — ^the 
trust." 

Well?" Trent lifted his eyebrows. 
'Well, the time is coming when the Consoli- 
dated will want that other half interest. Oh, I 
know what Fm talking about," as Trent smiled 
slightly. 
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The young man darted a glance at him. 

"What do you know ? Have you been dicker- 
ing with them?" 

"If I hady I fail to see what concern it would 
be of yours. But the fact is, I haven't. I know 
a trick worth two of that. Let them hunt me 
up if they want the stock.'* 

"I see." Trent gazed at him speculatively. 

"Well— well ? " cried Lowell impatiently. " It's 
your deal." 

"I haven't a card," replied Trent. 

"Maybe I can give you one," was the prompt 
rejoinder. "In the first place, say the Consoli- 
dated Fuel wants my interest." 

"If they do, it's up to you to pull them along, 
as you intimate," sneered Trent. "So it's to 
your interest, not mine, that you keep your dis- 
covery of me to yourself." 

"There's something in that," Lowell smilingly 
agreed, "but not eversrthing. For, you see, I 
could have announced young Pinkham's wedding 
and still held the chance of dickering with " 

"Oh, all right, all right," interrupted Trent 
testily. "Then what is it you wish ?" 

"Ah — ^now we come to the point." 

Lowell arose and walked up and down the floor a 
moment. Presently he paused in front of Trent. 

"Your father, Horatio Trent," he insinuated, 
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speaking slowly, is back of that Raritan pool and 
is largely interested in the Middle Atlantic move- 
ment, as well as several other things that I fol- 
low." He leaned forward eagerly. **Now, Fve 
been devilishly unlucky lately — ^have been pinched 
a couple of times — and — a word occasionally from 
you to me — ^just a bit of a word — eh ?" 

Trent arose swiftly. 

''Drop that, Lowell !" he commanded, at which 
the other laughed disagreeably. 

"Of course; just as you say, Trent. It's up 
to you. But Eleanor — I must say I rather ad- 
mire your taste. Come now — ^is it a bargain? 
Just a word once in a while ? I know how to 
keep secrets." As Trent's face relaxed, Lowell 
walked up to him and slapped him gently on the 
back. " Don't be an ass, Trent. Use your head." 

'*Well — " Trent paused, weighing his words. 
"As you may imagine, my father does not take 
me into his confidence to any extent " 

"No! Ha! Hal" Lowell's eyes had an ophid- 
ian glitter. 

" But I shouldn't be a bull on Middle Atlantic 
in the next two weeks — and — and I shouldn't be 
a bear on Raritan." 

"Ha!" Lowell reached for Trent's hand and 
shook it. "Excellent! Very good, indeed I Now 
that we understand each other, we'll go ahead and 
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make hay while the sun shines. You should have 
confided in me before this." He moved to the 
door and opened it. "We can be of mutual 
benefit to each other, my boy. For, as I said, 
we're both practical men. Well** — ^he nodded 
toward the hall — "you'll have nothing to fear 
from me." 

Trent, who had had quite enough of the house 
of Lowell for one evening, walked back to the li- 
brary to say good night to Eleanor. He strode 
into the apartment with a light, confident step, 
filled with the idea of letting Eleanor see that he 
was no more anxious to stay than she was to have 
him, but stopped short, blinking seriously, as he 
crossed the sill. 

Doctor Lowell and her sister were standing by 
the table, animatedly discussing an unopened 
letter which Miss Judson held in her hand, while 
Eleanor hovered about in the background. 

"Ah, Robert I" Doctor Lowell nodded at him. 
"So you are here. We have a letter here, appar- 
ently from your mother " 

"Your mother, Robert, unquestionably," 
chimed in her sister, seeing Trent's blank expres- 
sion. 

"My mother!" Trent's recent interview with 
Lowell had left him practically without ability 
to dissemble. 
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'Yes, Robert, your mother," sniffed — or, since 
the act of sniffing implies a small nature, let 
us say, rather, snorted — Doctor Lowell. "One 
would fancy you did not believe her capable of 
writing." 

Here Trent's wits, which had been dallying 
elusively just beyond his grasp, rallied to his as- 
sistance. He smiled with an injured air. 

** Capable of writing, yes, Doctor Lowell — 
but — Oh, yeSf the letter is addressed to me in 
your care." 

"Not at all. It is for me," asserted the doc- 
tor, seizing the envelope which her sister held 
toward her. 

"For you! From my mother I That is 
strange!" Trent smiled. "Of course you un- 
derstand why." 

"It is most curious," grumbled Doctor Lowell. 
She ripped the letter open with a vigorous move- 
ment. "Let's see." She cleared her throat and 
glanced at the missive. Then read it aloud: 

Dear Julia: This is merely to supplement the personal 
message I sent you through Robert, who, of course, you have 
seen by this time. I am really sincere, and I wish you to 
believe that what he has told you is the result 

Here Doctor Lowell's eyes became sternly fixed, 
as if the written words were seeking escape from 
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the page^ and her voice rang with cumulative in- 
tensity. 



the result of long and prayerful meditation on my 
part. I pray you will write me and tell me that» after all 
these bitter years, all is as it was before. I trust you will 
take this in the spirit in which it is written, Julia. I have 
thought long about it. We are all older, and I seem almost 
to have forgotten the nature of our disagreement. Can we 
not forget all about it and be friends again ? 

Affecrionately yoursy 
MoLUB Halstead Oliphant. 

Miss Judson lifted her head with a face turned 
beatifically to her sister. 

"How noble I'* she cried. "How sweet 1^' 

But she was waved aside^ her transports stilled^ 
by the clouds settling upon the great woman's 
face. 

"Robert/* she said, facing Trent, who, through- 
out, had been standing before her frightened and 
yet exhilarated as he always was in ticklish situa- 
tions, "you didn't say you had seen your mother 
recently. Why did you not give me her mes- 
sage ?" 

Unseen tremors were passing through the har- 
ried young man, but his smile, at whatever enor- 
mous cost of self-control, was serene. 

"I — I didn't think the time was ri-ipe. Doc- 
tor Lowell, My mother told me first to — to 
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soften you in her behalf— to soften you, and then 
— ^yes — and then to give her message later/' He 
took cut his handkerchief and mopped his face. 
"You, of course, can see the wisdom of that/' 

Doctor Lowell nodded, not with any idea of 
affirmation, however. 

"I see,'' was her cold comment. ''She wished 
you to soften me. May I compliment you upon 
the masterly way in which you have undertaken 
this delicate task? Now, then, Robert — ^what 
was her message?" 

Trent's very desperation made him brave. 

"But, Doctor Lowell," he protested, "you 
must admit the time is not ripe. No, it isn't 
really. You are still bitter against my mother — 
or aren't you ? Honestly, it's a delicate situation. 
Perhaps I haven't handled it correctly — but I did 
the best I could. We mustn't spoil things by 
haste." 

Doctor Lowell looked dazedly from Trent to 
her sister, to Eleanor, and then back to Trent. 
Robert, are you crazy ?" she exclaimed at last. 
Crazy!" Trent turned toward Miss Judson 
with a slight lifting of the brows, as if to intimate 
that he and she understood if Doctor Lowell did 
not. But that good woman did not alter the ex- 
pression of perplexity that rested upon her mild 
features. 
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Come, Robert/' she urged. 

But/* persisted the hapless young man, "this 
is a matter that vitally affects mother's happiness. 
Everything — er — depends upon the success of 
this re-reconciliation — ^upon its completeness, that 



is.'' 



Doctor Lowell had impaled him with her most 
penetrating stare. 

''Robert, I am waiting." She spoke with a 
rising inflection; whereupon Trent, raising his 
hands in a gesture of resignation, spoke sullenly. 

"She said — " He paused. "She said " 

"Yes, I have no doubt 'she said,' but what did 
she say?" rumbled his inquisitor. 

"She said " 

"Robert, if you'll please be so good, don't say 
*she said' again. It wears." 
. Trent gulped and began afresh. 

"I want you to pardon me, but this is hardly 
the way I had intended broaching this matter. 
My mother said — wanted me to say to you — that 
she had long ago forgotten the disagreeable — un* 
pleasant incident between the two families; that, 
as she looked back, she could see where you had 
reason for thinking as you did — that is, that there 
were two sides — as there are in everything; and 
that she wondered if you could not find it in your 
heart to have everything as it was before." 
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Was that all?'' inquired Miss Judson. 
Yes, about all/' replied Trent, beginning to 
smile now. 

Doctor Lowell nodded and then relapsed into 
thought. 

"Well/' she said finally, "I'm sure I bear no 
enmity. MoUie Oliphant was a foolish and im- 
pulsive woman. Apparently she realizes it. I 
shall be very happy to enter into conununication 
with her again." 

"Oh— bully !" Trent beamed beatifically. 

"Very well. I suppose you will write." . 

I shall telegraph/' Trent said quickly. 
You've no idea how happy she will be." His 
voice took on a subdued tone. "She has seemed 
to age rapidly in the past two years, and this — 
your kindness — ^will do a lot for her." He moved 
toward the door. "Well, I must be going. 
Eleanor" — ^he looked toward the girl, who was 
settling down in her chair, quite oblivious, appar* 
ently — "won't you walk to the door with me ? I 
want to speak to you." 

She sighed heavily and hesitated, then arose 
and left the room with him, walking down the 
hall at his side. There was just the faintest sug- 
gestion of some delicate perfume about her, and 
her whole personality thrilled him as he had never 
been thrilled before by a woman. Harrowed 
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mentally as he had been, his thoughts still whirl- 
ing and sparkling in uncertain ecstasy, his mind, 
under the stimulation of her presence, reacted 
automatically to her charm. With his hand on 
the door-knob, he turned to hen 

"Eleanor,** he said, "I don't want you to look 
down upon me as you seem to/* He was very 
good to look at as he stood before her, his well- 
built figure inclined slightly forward with easy 
grace, his fine eyes bright with intensity, his 
cleanly modelled features set with serious emo- 
tions. *'Can*t we be — at least friends ?** 

She would not have been the girl she was had 
she not been softened to some degree. She put 
her hands out half consciously. 

"I hope we can be — friends, Robert,** she re- 
plied. "That will depend upon you.** 

He touched her hand softly. 

"You mean ?** 

"Oh, you know what I mean.** She shrugged. 

There is to be no — nothing silly or — well, ro- 
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Romantic ? ** Trent smiled banteringly . " El- 
eanor, do you know what girls called me in Den- 
ver ? The marble monster.** 

She laughed outright. 

"The marble monster?** 

He joined in her mirth, then grew serious. 

"Well, you know what I mean. Romance and 
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all that sort of thing bore me to death. When 
I go to a play of the sort, I go to sleep; when I 
read a sickish novel, I throw it away; and when 
some one sings a mushy song — *' Trent looked 
unutterable menace. 

She was still laughing. 

'^Then we understand each other. Good night, 
Robert." There was a pleasing cadence in her 
voice. 

Trent looked up quickly, and something he 
caught in her face as his eyes met and held hers 
— ^something indefinable and yet all the more 
speaking because it was unconscious — sent fire 
through his veins. 

''Good night, Eleanor. Til see you soon again. 
In the meantime, if you have anything — anything 
you might want, you can telephone — or write — 
me at the Cavaliers* Club.*' 

''Oh, Fm sure I shan't " 

•"Well, you might,*' interrupted Trent. "Good 
night, Eleanor.** 

He stood on the steps a moment after the door 
had closed; then, leaning over the side of the iron 
railing which bounded the front windows, he saw 
her pass into the library, with her fine, lithe swing, 
her gleaming arms and shoulders, her wonderful 
dark hair. 

On the sidewalk he paused to light a cigarette, 
and stood puffing it contemplatively. 
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CHAPTER V 

TRENT breathed the frosty night air in deep 
breaths; he gazed at the lights that flooded 
forth from the windows of the clubs across the 
square. There was something unreal about them; 
it was as if he had never seen them before. The 
night itself was filled with things he had never 
hitherto felt — chidden voices, perhaps, singing in 
subtle harmony, and to the eastward the luminous 
glow that filled the night sky seemed the fulgura- 
tion of his own thoughts. He shrugged and struck 
at the pavement with his stick. 

Somehow the memory of a soldier falling at his 
feet in France, with the subdued, wondering re- 
mark, "Tve got it, mate!*' came to him. 

He felt just that way. And yet what a 
soft, thrilling, warming, beneficent stroke! His 
thoughts turned to the girl. He liked the poise 
of her head and the little curl of dark hair at 
back at her neck. She had so many litfle man- 
nerisms of which he had approved — a sudden 
widening of the eyes which had occurred when he 
had mentioned his wound, and then a delicious 
little shrug of her shoulders 
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"By George I" he murmured. ^^Have I got 
it?" 

If so, this act of folly, an act in the original 
instance bom of an overweening desire for the 
unusual things of life, as well as the ambition to 
perform a bold stroke that would impress his 
father, was like to cost him his liberty. 

He turned suddenly and strode up the street. 

"Rats!'' he cried, laughing. "It'U all die out 
by morning." 

But it didn't die out. When Trent arose at 
an unusually early hour, having spent the night 
at his club, the Cavaliers, his first thought was the 
stupidity of a day without the prospect of seeing 
Eleanor Lowell at the end of it. He breakfasted 
perfunctorily, and after leaving his assumed name 
with the clerk, merely as a matter of precaution 
against messages or letters — ^later, he was to con- 
gratulate himself upon his foresight — he left the 
club and upon the sidewalk paused, somewhat 
struck by the peculiar light effect. A glance at 
his watch explained it all. It was barely half 
after seven o'clock. 

Trent hadn't seen that hour of the morning 
since he had arrived from France. But it was 
fine and brisk to be abroad. Besides, it would 
give him opportunity to walk down-town to his 
office. He swung forth at a lusty pace, but even- 
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tually slowed down^ and at length, with hardly a 
fight, diverted his course to the eastward and 
found himself loitering behind one of the comers 
of the Gramercy Park fence, his eyes fastened 
upon the brownstone walls behind which she lived 
and had her being. 

The curtains Were down in two of the second- 
story windows; possibly that was her room. He 
pictured her sitting in front of her dressing-table, 
those perfect arms and hands hovering over the 
heavy dark hair. As he stood thus, one of the 
curtains was briskly raised, then the window; 
and as Trent, thrilled and eager, leaned forward, 
there appeared the vulture-like head and long 
neck of Caleb Lowell. 

In his revulsion of feeling Trent closed his eyes 
to shut out that preposterous figure in its purple- 
and-yellow dressing-gown. In fact, he turned 
away altogether and bent his steps southward, 
thinking deeply — ^thinking about Caleb Lowell. 

Here was an uncertain factor, a mine liable to 
explode at any time. And he couldn't bear the 
thought of any such untoward event — just could- 
n't bear it. Not now, at least. Perhaps a situa- 
tion would arise in which he, and not Eleanor's 
uncle, would have the whip-handle. He would 
have the man looked up in the Street. Fellows 
of his stripe usually have many masters; perhaps 
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it would develop that Trent knew one or more of 
them extremely well. The thought cheered him 
a lot, and he went on his way at a brisker gait. 
He had already wired to a banking correspondent 
in Denver for further information concerning the 
Pinkham-Lowell feud, of which his father's law- 
yers had already given him some hint. This in 
hand, he would be more adequately armed against 
Eleanor's two aunts. 

He recalled, not with relish, his grisly experi- 
ence of the previous evening in the Lowell home. 
By Sunday, he believed, he would be loaded for 
bear, and perhaps he could do some shooting on 
his own hook. It was no fun to be the only 
target in the situation. When finally he emerged 
from his cogitations and looked up, he found 
himself within that canyon of stone and mortar 
where his office was. Later, he walked over to 
the Exchange, conversed indolently with his 
father's broker, and secured some underground 
information on Atlantic Preferred, which he fan* 
cied would stave oflF Caleb Lowell — hang him I— 
for a while at least. 

Nor was the staving-oflF process long delayed. 
Trent had harclly returned from luncheon when 
Lowell's card came in to him. In a way, coming 
as he did from Eleanor, Trent was almost glad to 
see him. Nevertheless, the man's promptness 
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in presuming, if the term may be used, upon the 
implied agreement with Trent was a bit irritat- 
ing. However, he had him in. 

Lowell entered briskly, his head darting from 
side to side, his features distended in a smile, his 
hand outstretched. 

"Hello, Lowell!" Trent arose and pointed to 
a chair. "Sit down.** 

Lowell chuckled. After all the years, affairs 
were beginning to look pretty bright for him. 
The ticker-room was usually his place in the offices 
of reputable brokerage houses. Now he was 
right back with the firm, said firm, he thanked 
his lucky stars, being related by ties of good, 
filial blood with that stem and inscrutable ma- 
gician, Horatio Trent. 

"Only for a moment, Trent,*' he said. "Or** 
— he grimaced — "I suppose it must be 'Robert,* 
now. Hal Ha! You dog! Well** — as Trent 
winced — "I won't rub it in. What*s the news ?" 

" Nothing particular," Trent grumbled. " Mid- 
dle Atlantic looks pretty good." 

"Middle Atlantic!" Lowell leaned forward. 
"Why, it's down two points to-day, one and three- 
quarters yesterday." 

Trent frowned and swung around to his desk. 

"Just the same, it looks good to me,** he re- 
peated. 
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''Oh I Ah!'' Lowell arose. "Thank you I 
He reached for his hat. "Don't let me interrupt 
you/' he added. "Just dropped in for a second." 
He nodded. " Middle Atlantic, eh ? " He flashed 
out of the door. 

When the market closed, Atlantic Preferred had 
unexpectedly — ^to the great majority — regained 
the ground lost in the past few days, the result of 
a flood of buying orders which set in shortly before 
two o'clock. 

That night Caleb Lowell strutted and beamed 
about the library of his home with an air so mellif- 
luously amiable, with so many chuckles, that his 
wife accused him of intoxication, which charge he 
amiably denied. Then he sidled out to his study^ 
where he spent the evening constructing fabulous 
dreams with his day's winnings of a few hundred 
dollars as the foundation. 

Trent, whose firm was not a speculative com- 
pany, was interested in the movement only in- 
asmuch as it seemed to dispose of Lowell for a 
period. This was gratifying. But it occupied 
only a minor share of his thoughts, which, as the 
afternoon waned, were largely devoted to ways 
and means of spending the evening without see- 
ing Eleanor. 

He wanted to see her, wanted to hear her voice. 
Yet he didn't want to offend her and, above all, 
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he didn't want to alienate her at the outset by 
appearing oveizealous. He would wait two days 
— until Sunday — before calling, and then be as 
blase as he knew he could be when he wished, 
and talk a lot in wise fashion to that Miss Judson 
and — well, not to Doctor Lowell; not if he could 
help it. 

At the club his man recalled to his mind a 
week-end shooting-party in the Hempsteads to 
which he and a favored few had been invited on 
Friday ahead of the rest. Trent had looked for- 
ward to the affair with some interest until this 
present business had knocked everything social 
out of his head. But now he hailed the reminder 
joyfully; the way to Sunday afternoon — ^the 
clerk's day for calling, he smiled — was bridged. 
The man had him packed, and they caught the 
five-o'clock train. 

There was a motor for him at Westbuty, and 
as the two whizzed away over the desolate sepia 
moorlands, his thoughts cast forward to the 
Tommy Vandergrifts — the turrets of whose house 
loomed picturesquely against the distant orange 
horizon — and the crowd gathered therein. The 
same crowd ! The same talk ! The same banter 
— yet how strange and unreal and sordid he knew 
it all would be ! 

He was distrait at dinner; so much so that all 
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commented upon it, and had a lot of fun at his 
expense, fun which turned to positive merriment 
as the evening wore on and his mood continued. 

A "grouch" they termed it; but it was Nina 
Vandergrift, with her bright, all-seeing eyes, who 
detected the really vital spot. As they were 
separating for the night, she buttonholed Trent 
and led him to one side. 

''Bobbie," she said in a low, awful voice, ''shall 
I tell you what has happened ? Shall I ?" 

He faced her defiantly. 

"Sure," he murmured. "Shoot." 

"Bob!" She shook her finger at him. "Bob 
— you're in love, really in love this time." She 
paused, glancing about her. "And — she isn't 
here! Why in the world didn't you tell me? 
Fd have loved to have had her down, too " 

"Aw, chuck it, Nina, won't you !" 

His manner suggested she was boring him be- 
yond measure, but she failed to be impressed. 

"Bagged at last!" she jeered, at the same time 
r^arding him curiously. "I wonder if I know 
who she is. Bobbie, do I ? Ah, now" — as Trent 
half turned from her — "don't be stuffy " 

"Stuffy!" he echoed, facing her gloomily. 
"Just because a chap happens to be up against 
the wrong side of a business deal, and is trying 
to think up a way out — 
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Her eyes flashed merriment, and she stepped 
back and put her hands to her face in mock con- 
trition. 

** Bobbie I How stupid of us! A business 
deal ! Of course, I might have known what a 
worried business man looks like " 

"*A way out,*" went on Trent, as though she 
had not interrupted, '^he has to be ragged and 
joshed " 

"The trouble with your pose, Bob, is that 
underneath you actually enjoy being ragged. 
That's what's so disgraceful about you. Why, 
you act as our footman might act." 

"Do I?" growled Trent. 

She glanced at him quickly, then smiled and 
tapped him gently on the arm. 

"Good night, Bobbie. Whenever you're ready 
to confide " 

She moved away and Trent hurried to his room, 
pretty weU convinced that when she Ukened him 
to her footman, she had shot nearer the^ mark 
than she knew. Only, she'd have come still 
nearer had she compared him to an ass. He 
could see now the disadvantage of having been 
brought up to have pretty much everything he 
wanted, when he wanted it. He was a hand- 
some object-lesson just now as to what training 
of this sort does to a fellow. 
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His stock of self-esteem was at pretty low ebb 
by the time he was ready to fall asleep. 

In the morning, however, he felt more like 
himself. He descended to the breakfast-room 
with careless grace and scattered jaunty words 
and smiles right and left. He sat erect at table, 
keen and alert, glancing from one to the other 
with steady eyes until even Nina Vandergrift 
began to suspect that he really had been a bit 
under the weather last night as the result of a 
bad week in the Street; men did get that way, 
as she could testify. 

As it chanced later, when they paired oflf for 
the shooting, Trent fell to the lot of his hostess. 
She was an enthusiastic small-game hunter and 
a good shot; as good as most men — ^better than 
most, that is to say. Two of the girls didn't 
shoot, and this left a preponderance of men. 
Nina Vandergrift suggested that two of them 
accompany Trent and her. 

''Bobbie will be the poorest partner imagina- 
ble," she said reproachfully, "and as I don't go 
afield merely for the sake of killing — " She raised 
her eyebrows, thus completing the sentence after 
a manner she had, while Trent affected to be 
deeply chagrined. 

As it turned out, however, the arrangement 
was ideal, for having missed his sixth successive 
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bird, and catching what he believed to be a look 
of contempt from the brown eyes of old Jule, 
a crack pointer, he suddenly and wrathfuUy broke 
his gun and thrust the shells into his pocket. 

He had become separated from his companions 
and was standing in a little depression with a 
copse of wood at his elbow. Into this he sud* 
denly dived, following a swiftly formed resolution, 
and then pursued a course to the house with the 
stealth of an Indian. 

He was going home. He felt like a sneak-thief; 
none the less, feel as he might, he was going away 
from here. It was intolerable to be mooning 
over these redolent fields when he wanted to be 
with— well, if not with her, at least in a place 
where he could breathe the same air she was 
breathing, where an unexpected meeting was not 
beyond the bounds of probability, where he could 
see her within the space of twenty minutes if 
the desire so to do overcame him. . . . 

What he would do in the city he didn't know. 
He had an idea of picking up some one at one of 
the clubs and spending the afternoon at a musical 
comedy of which every one was talking. She 
might be there; he had heard her humming one 
of the lyrics of that production. This would 
leave only the night, which could be employed 
dining at home and explaining to his father what 
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he had accomplished thus fan He suspected this 
explanation and outgrowing matters would take 
up the evening pretty much. Then — Sunday I 

While his man was packing, Trent dashed off a 
note to his host and hostess, abasing himself for 
his '' bounder act/' but pleading in extenuation 
physical and mental indisposition and unwilling* 
ness to be out of the city while certain business 
matters in which he was interested were pending. 
He didn't worry much about the Vandergrifts, 
whom he knew sufficiently well for this or any 
reasonable extravagance of conduct; as for the 
rest, he didn't care. They had their fun last 
night; he didn't feel beholden to them. • . • 

He caught the noon train. 

At the Cavaliers an attendant handed him sev- 
eral telephone-blanks containing a list of calls 
since he had left the club. He shuffled the 
sheets hastily, glancing carelessly at each name 
until, as he came to the last — a memorandum for 
"Robert Pinkham"— he let them all fall to the 
floor, and with an exclamation hurried to the 
telephone-desk. 

"When did Miss Lowell call?" His appear- 
ance was so sudden, his manner so intense, that 
for a moment the operator stared at him dazedly. 

"WpU, ,.w!l^^"^Y]^f^"nraatter?'' cried Trent 
sharper. p if ^|^si]li^Wj^K^Yhen did she call? 
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** About half an hour ago, sir/' was the reply. 
"She asked for Mr. Pinkham and — she seemed 
in a hurry. She asked when you would be in." 

"Get her — quick.'* Trent strode toward the 
booth, calling back over his shoulder that the 
number was under Caleb Lowell's name. 

It seemed an age when that full, vibrant voice, 
which he had been yearning to hear for the past 
forty-eight hours, came over the wire. 

"Hello, Robert. Where have you been? I 
have wanted you awfully '* 



"Yes ?" There was a thrill in Trent's voice. 
"Have you heard the news ?" 

**LNO, 1 naven i: neara < 



No, I haven't heard anything; I've been 
away. What is it, Eleanor ? 

She laughed at the eagerness of his voice, which 
went quivering over the wire into her ear. 

"Why, your mother, Robert " 

"My mother! ! 1" 

"Yes, she arrived this morning, and is at the 
Llewellyn. She called up an hour ago. Minna 
received the message. Aunt Julia and I were 
both out. I tried to get her on the telephone 
but I haven't been able to." Trent breathed a 
sigh of gratitude. "I thought, of course, you'd 
be crazy to hear " 

"Of course — of" — ^Trent paused to steady his 
voice — "of course, Eleanor. I'm no end obliged 
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for your kindness. . • . No end! Now don't 
you bother about it any more — FU attend to it. 

"And I will, too," he muttered desperately as 
he hung up the receiver and hurried out into the 
haU. 



■» 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE great flaw in the situation confront- 
ing Trent was that while his combative 
instincts were now fully aroused, his mind keyed 
to the adoption of any expedient likely to bring 
about the elimination of the woman from Colorado, 
no expedient ofi^ered. He was absolutely devoid 
of even the glimmering of a workable idea as he 
made his way to the coat-room and got his hat 
and stick; his only definite thought was that he 
must get to the Llewellyn at once. What he 
was going to do when he got there he couldn't 
even guess. 

He would do something — ^lock the woman in 
her room and set the hotel on fire, perhaps. This 
grimly humorous thought, flashing through his 
mind, served to give him a concrete impression 
of how really empty-handed he was. It brought 
him up with a jerk, and then, as though led by 
the benign guiding spirit who had first brought 
him face to face with Eleanor Lowell, and after- 
ward had navigated him successfully through un- 
charted seas of prevarication, he stepped without 
conscious volition into the reading-room, where 
the one invariable occupant, old Poppendyck, 
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the club pest, sat discussing a magazine devoted 
to pungent fiction and a tall Scotch and soda. 

As Trent appeared at the threshold, the atten- 
uate — ^but not ascetic — ^head of this garrulous old 
bore, with its shining, sparsely covered crown and 
whitening side-whiskers, appeared over the leather 
back of the heavy chair. The impression of a 
grinning, bewhiskered turtle peering from his shell 
lacked little of verisimilitude, and Trent, who had 
a pronounced sense of humor, would have ex- 
tracted every element of pleasurable satisfaction 
therefrom, ordinarily. But now he was intent 
upon another and far more serious impression, 
for Poppendyck, craning his thin neck and grin- 
ning over the chair — his general build, his hirsute 
adornment — had caused to flash upon Trent's 
mind the vivid picture of only one person in the 
world — Caleb Lowell. Caleb Lowell — ^to be sure I 

With a little exclamation of pleasure, Trent 
advanced to his fellow clubman, who owed him 
money, who was indebted to him in a thousand 
ways. 

"Ah — Bobbie," he was saying, "this is a 
pleasure! Sit——" 

"Poppendyck!" cried Trent breathlessly, 
sweeping the man's greeting aside, "Fm in a 
deuce of a hole, and you can help me. Will you ?" 

"Even to the half of my kingdom," smiled the 
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older man. He leaned toward the bell on the 
table. "Sit down — and we'll talk it '' 

But Trent was on his way out, calling to the 
hallboy for a taxicab, and beckoning impatiently 
to his friend. 

"We haven't time to sit down; I'll explain on 
the way. Now hurry, Popp, and you'll put me 
in your debt forever" — z statement which tickled 
Poppendyck's ears so pleasantly that he arose 
with an alacrity quite galvanic in its jerky abrupt- 
ness and with^ a chirrup in his voice. 

"All right, my boy, I'm with you." 

Standing on the steps waiting for the cab, Trent 
briefly outlined the salient features of his pre* 
dicament, and by the time the vehicle arrived he 
had got up to the unexpected advent of Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

"Now you see, Popp," continued Trent as the 
cab chugged up-town, "we have to keep her from 
meeting Miss Lowell's people. The only way 
we can do it is to make the woman think they 
are still unreconciled — see?" 

The old clubman, who, like most of his sort, 
aped, or really retained, a perennially youthful 
spirit, had followed Trent's discourse with many 
a laugh and many an approving pat upon the 
back, but now he frowned slightly. 

"What are they unreconciled about ?" he asked. 
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"Oh — everything," Trent gripped the man's 
thin arm until he winced. "The Lowells and 
Pinkhams never got together without a quarrel. 
The Pinkhams claimed Lowell had employed 
foreclosure methods to butt into an old Pinkham 
mining property. Then Mrs. Pinkham married 
a man named Oliphant soon after her husband's 
death. That made more trouble. . . . Oh^ 
there's plenty of trouble — and you'll unearth 
more as you feel your way. You see, you're 
pretending your Caleb Lowell " 

"But look here " 

Trent frowned into the man's dazed face. 

"No 'look here' about it," he cried. "You're 
Caleb Lowell, see I This woman hasn't seen you 
for twenty years, and you bear a fairly close re- 
semblance, anyway. Now you've got to tell her 
your wife, Doctor Julia Judson Lowell " 

Poppendyck, given to afflicting the club as 
much with his practical jokes as with his stories, 
laughed. 

**Tell her my wife is unreconciled, stem, un- 
forgiving, and all that sort " 

Trent pushed him with his elbow. 

"Right-o! You have it. It'll be the biggest 
bii>d you ever put over, and — and you understand 
what it will mean to me. I'll never forget it. 
I'll pass as your nephew " 
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"All right, all right." Poppendyck leaned for- 
ward on his hand and knit his brows. ''Let me 
think out a plan of action *' 

''Now don't overdo it/* urged Trent. "Re- 
member you used to know her years ago, your 
memory has failed a lot recently, and her first 
name is — is — ^what the devil is her first name? 
Oh, yes, Mollie — ^remember now, Mollie !'* 

Thus talking, Trent serious and grim, Poppen- 
dyck writhing with anticipatory delight at the 
prospect of a new story to tell after Trent had 
happily married "the beauty," the cab rolled up 
to the great hotel and halted by the porte-cochere. 

Mrs. James Oliphant met them in the sitting- 
room of her suite, holding in her hand the slip of 
paper bearing the names of Caleb Lowell and 
Robert Trent Lowell. She was a tall, thin woman, 
whose dark hair was liberally sprinkled with gray, 
great black eyts which showed the whites when 
she moved them — reminding Trent of the eyes 
of a wicked hunter he had once owned — ^thin lips, 
pressed closely together, face marked by querulous 
lines. 

Trent could well imagine she was not exactly 
the sort to dwell in amity with a woman of Doctor 
Lowell's personality. She was richly dressed; 
the suite was one of the most expensive in the 
hotel. 

She advanced toward Poppendyck with a sort 
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of nervous, hesitating manner, not neglecting 
to glance curiously — or, perhaps, cautiously — at 
Trent, who remained somewhat in the back- 
ground, watching the tableau with that eager at- 
tention to detail which a stage-manager might dis- 
play in the business of two principals. 

Let it not be thought, however, there was any- 
thing of ironic satisfaction, as of some Faustian 
marplot who has rigged characters in juxtaposi- 
tion merely in the interest of a rather grim sense 
of humor, in Trent's demeanor. Any such read- 
ing would be doing him an injustice. He was 
desperately serious. His eyes darted keenly 
from the woman to Poppendyck, who stood in 
the middle of the floor in an attitude of easy 
gallantry, his head half-inclined, his hand gently 
caressing his chin. As she drew near, she suddenly 
quickened her step. 

"Caleb !" And then before Poppendyck could 
make a move to defend himself — even had he 
wished to do so — she seized him by the shoulders 
and kissed him wholesomely. 

*'I should never, never have known you, Caleb," 
she added, pushing him away from her and sur- 
veying him with interest, "and yet you look as 
I pictured you." 

Poppendyck, who had been patting her shoul- 
der paternally and grimacing, grasped delight- 
edly at his first cue. 
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''I declare I shouldn't have known you at 
all — " Trent pressed forward, interrupting. 

"Uncle Caleb has — ^well, not aged, precisely," 
he insinuated, "but he has grown older. So have 
we all. • . • His memory is quite faulty at 



times " 



He said this sotto voce, confidentially, adding: 
"You won't recall me at all, Mrs. Oliphant. 
My father and Mr. Lowell were second cousins." 
As a thoughtful expression passed over her face, 
Trent became possessed of the fear that he had 
not — as intended — ^made the relationship so re- 
mote as to preclude intimate discussion on her 
part. Some women, he recalled, with emotions 
akin to panic, were great on involved knowledge 
as to family genealogy, both blood and collateral. 
Probably Mrs. Oliphant was one of such. 

But, if so, more important matters pressed, 
and with a blithe nod she turned to Poppendyck, 
her eyes sparkling over the prospects of a reunion 
with those who had long been dead to her. 

"Well! Indeed 1" she chortled. "Isn't this 
delightful I Dear me I And, Caleb, how is Julia 
— and Matilda Judson? I declare it is so 
good to think of seeing you all again I" 

"Aaah!" Poppendyck achieved a long sigh 
and Trent shook his head gravely. 

But the woman did not notice. She carried on 
her mild transports^ until at length they died for 
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lack of response from the other side. Perhaps 
the subtle emanation of lack of spontaneity from 
them served to alter her mood. In any event, 
her face gradually fell. The whites of her lus- 
trous dark eyes began to reveal themselves 
prominently. 

"And my son — did Julia, did you all see 
him ? We heard of his marriage the day I left. 
You haven't the slightest conception how we 
felt about that ! Were any of you present ?" 

"No; he married secretly,*' murmured Trent. 

The woman's lips almost disappeared, a strongly 
defined slit giving hint where they had been. 
Her eyes snapped viciously. 

"A family of our position I Our means ! And 
to have an only son run away like an — an actor ! 
Where was Julia Lowell? And, Caleb, where 
were you?" She turned reproachfully to Pop- 
pendyck, who hung his head and then cleared his 
throat. "Why weren't you and Julia there?" 
cried the woman, taking color from the man's 
obvious embarrassment. "Didn't my son call, 
as I asked him to do ? And if he did, is it possible 
you didn't have sufficient interest — " She paused 
for breath. 

"My wife — " began Poppendyck, and then 
stopped, at loss for words, glancing appealingly at 
Trent. 

"Doctor Lowell wouldn't receive him," volun- 
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teered Trent. "Of course she knew nothing 
about the wedding." 

"Wouldn't!" The woman's lips parted and 
her eyes blazed. 

"My wife," resumed Poppendyck in response 
to a jolt from Trent, who had moved to his side, 
"received your letter, but — she is a very deter- 
mined woman" — Poppendyck shook his head and 
sighed — "she declared she would have nothing 
to do with you or yours until you had made 
a complete renunciation of everything — that — 
that " 

"That took place years ago," supplied Trent. 

Mrs. Oliphant stepped back a pace, impaling 
the two men with baleful eyes. 

"She — ^she — dared to say I must repudiate my 
husband I" 

"Quite so — quite so." Poppendyck eyed Trent 
speculatively. "She said too much water had 
gone over the dam — or something of that sort." 

"Yes" — ^Trent spoke confidently — "yt)u really 
have no idea how bitter G)usin Julia is ! " 

"Bitter! Ha!" The outraged woman con- 
fronted him breathing tragedj*. 

" Bitter — yes, bitter," sighed Poppendyck. 
"Why, when she received yr>ur letter, Mollie, she 
said — said it poisoned " 



Yes, 'poisoned,'" agreed Trent. 
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" — Poisoned the pure atmosphere of our home. 
She " 

The woman's sharp outcry interrupted. 

"Poisoned!" 

" Poisoned — ^yes," purred Poppendyck. He had 
fallen quite into the spirit of the scene now and 
was not missing any of the lights and shadows of 
the part he was playing, so much so that he now 
felt the impulse to be original/ to create. "In 
fact, MoUie/' he continued, clearing his throat, 
"it's best to be entirely frank, I think; are you 
prepared to refund the money my wife once 
loaned your husband — ^your first husband ?" 

"Caleb Lowell, have you lost j^our senses ?** 

She walked away from them gesturing back- 
ward with her two hands as though consignihg 
him and his wife to oblivion, and reaching a 
lounge, sat down upon it heavily, glaring at the 
man. A Faust would have enjoyed this moment 
— the woman, in her mauve gown against a back- 
ground of crimson upholstery, breathing heavily, 
struggling to drive words through the blur of 
her pent-up emotions; Poppendyck standing as 
the beloved and long-lost James Lewis used to 
stand before the equally beloved Mrs. Gilbert, 
rubbing his hands apologetically, butr with in- 
tensity of purpose settled upon his narrow brows. 

"Julia bade me say,*' he resumed unctuously, 
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"that if you have come to make — to make resti- 
tution — restitution, she will receive you *' 

She sprang from the lounge and thrust forward 
her head. 

" I — I make restitution — to Julia Lowell 1 Resti- 
tution for what ? I — I ! Caleb Lowell, even if I 
owed restitution, Fd see her — ^yes, Fd see her 
hanged first!'* 

"Oh!" Trent's eyes were raised in remon-» 



strance. 



Yes,'* the woman stormed on, "hanged! 
Tell her so for me. Why, Caleb, you yourself 
recall " 

Poppendyck raised his hands admonishingly. 

"Now don't involve me in this, please, Mollie — ^" 
The woman seemed so strongly tempted to vio- 
lence that he hastily stepped back a pace or two. 

Trent, filled with the belief that Poppendyck 
had gone quite as far as was desirable, was step- 
ping forward to intervene when the telephone- 
bell sounded insistently. Quickly anticipating 
a movement on the woman's part, with a little 
bow, as though gallantly* saving her the trouble 
of rising, he walked to the receiver, and after a 
few low words, returned, his face a study in 
mixed emotions. 

"Cousin Julia Lowell calls up to say that if 
you wish to see her she will not receive you in 
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her home, but will come to the hotel parlor 
here " 

The reply was guttural. 

"I won't see her! Caleb Lowell, tell her I 
shall not see her. I never wish to hear from her 
again. ... Go!^ She pointed to the door. 
"Tell her I hate, despise all of you ^* 



Do you think, Mollie, that by to-morrow- 



I asked you to leave, Caleb," fumed the 
woman. " I am leaving this hateful city to-night. 
Does Julia Lowell think because she leads a 
parcel of women by the nose she can intimidate 
me!" 

As she seemed fast bordering upon a state of 
hysteria Trent sidled to the door, drawing Pop- 
pendytk with him. 

"Well!'' he said grimly as they reached the 
corridor. 

" Spare your sighs of relief. They're untimely. 
That was the clerk on the phone announcing 
that Doctor Lowell and her niece are in the 
lobby." 

"Hi!" Poppendyck paused abruptly. "Is 
there a rear exit out of this hotel ? I know — ^the 
service stairs." Trent caught him by the arm. 

"Don't be an idiot. We have to see them. . . . 
Here, Fve got it." He struck the man a ringing 
blow on the back. "You're James Oliphant^ 
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MoIIie Oliphant's husband, see? YouVe never 
forgiven Doctor LrOwell for the hard things she 
said when you married your wife so soon after 
her first husband's death. Catch it? You re- 
fuse to permit reconciliation " 

"Leave it to me/* The prehensile mind of 
Poppendyck had speedily grasped the new possi- 
bilities. "Leave it all to me." He pressed the 
button for the car. "All you have to do is to 
shake your head and appear on the verge of 
tears. FU do the rest.'* 

As the car neared the lobby floor the face of 
Trent*s companion began to settle into stem, for- 
bidding lines, which were so pronounced by the 
time they entered a little reception-room where 
Doctor Lowell and her niece were seated as to 
present a fair imitation of Jovian displeasure. 

"Doctor Lowell,** began Poppendyck in a se- 
pulchral voice, as Trent darted to Eleanor's side 
and seized her hand with every manifestation of 
dejection, "you won't know me, probably, but 
I am MoUie Oliphant's husband." 

"Oh !" Doctor Lowell regarded him curiously. 
**No, I don't think I ever met you." 

Poppendyck shrugged and waved his hand, as 
though flouting anything in the way of polite 
preliminaries. 

"Let us get down to business, madame," he 
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said abruptly. "Without my knowledge, Mollie 
asked my stepson to see you when he came to 
New York, and she herself, again without my 
knowledge or consent, wrote you a letter oflFering 
to forgive you " 

If Poppendyck had looked straight at this 
woman, rising and swelling before him, in what 
Trent took to be righteous wrath, it is probable 
he would not have had the hardihood to finish as 
glibly as he began, but he maintained a gaze to 
one side, as though this business, though neces- 
sary, Were painful. 

Go on," said Doctor Lowell. 
Now, I haven't forgotten all that passed 
years ago," Poppendyck went on. "Hard names 
and innuendoes don't pass over my head." 

"Father!" cried Trent, springing to his side 
and taking his arm imploringly. But the man 
swept him aside. 

"My stepson may do as he pleases about your 
niece — " Trent coughed and Poppendyck turned 
to the aunt. "I haven't forgotten all the things 
that you said when my wife married me, please 
to understand that. When I explained how I 
felt to my wife — as I did as soon as I learned of 
her plans concerning you— she agreed with me, 
absolutely." Poppendyck paused, glancing at 
her, then with fluttering heart let his eyes fall. 
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''And so you will understand the situation. I 
don't forget — that's all " 

Doctor Julia Judson Lowell was never so great 
as in an emergency, of whatever sort. So now 
she cleared her mind of irritation and gazed at 
Poppendyck calmly. 

"Yes," she smiled. "I think I understand the 
situation — ^perfectly. I am sorry Mollie ever had 
the^temerity to involve you in a situation neces- 
sitating this scene — ^which must be as painful to 
you as to us. Of course I understand.'' She 
turned to Trent, who throughout had maintained 
his role of gentle remonstrance against his father's 
attitude. "You will see, Robert, of course, that 
after this you must not come to our home " 

"Doctor Lowell!" cried Trent with real fervor 
this time. 

"He may, for all I care," grumbled Poppen- 
dyck. "I've nothing against this girl." 

" I don't think he ought to come," said Eleanor 
decidedly. 

Doctor Lowell, who had been watching Trent, 
saw something in his face which excited her com- 
passion. Nevertheless, she shook her head slowly. 

"Until I have considered everything, Robert, 
you may not come." 

"But father and mother leave to-morrow," 
cried Trent. 

"Notwithstanding," she replied inexorably, 
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*'you must wait unt3 I have gone over this en- 
tire situation. It appears to have changed/* 

"Not so far as I am concerned," pleaded Trent. 

She smiled faintly. 

"I am sorry, Robert, very sorry." 

"But," protested Trent, "can't I stand on my 
own feet? My stepfather has nothing to do 
with me." 

"Perhaps not," returned the woman. "As I 
say, I shall consider it all in good time." 

"To-night ? '* asked Trent. 

"You are persistent, Robert," she frowned. 
"No, not to-night. I have many affairs on hand. 
I shall hope to take it up in a fortnight, perhaps." 

"Doctor Lowell! Eleanor — " But the aunt 
was stem and Eleanor would not look at him. 

Doctor Lowell swung heavily upon Poppen- 
dyck. 

"Why do you stay, James Oliphant ? There is 
nothing more, surely." 

"No," Poppendyck wagged his head, "nothing. 
Come — ^my son " 

"Eleanor — " Doctor Lowell walked toward 
the door. "In about a fortnight, Robert," she 
said, glancing at Trent. "Good afternoon." The 
two walked slowly out. As they crossed the door 
the girl glanced back and Trent thought he 
caught something in her face. 

"Eleanor 1" he cried, springing toward her. 
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"Fm sorry, Robert," she whispered. "I fancy 
we might have been good friends — but,*' she 
shrugged, "you see " 

As Trent did not reply she smiled again and 
hurried toward her aunt, who had paused, wait- 
ing for her. 

He stood watching the two figures — the one 
bulky and majestic, the other trim and so unut- 
terably graceful — until they were lost in the 
crowded lobby. 

"Well, Bobbie," chuckled Poppendyck, "a 
little temporary hitch — but you'll admit Tm 
something of an actor — something of an " 

Trent turned upon him fiercely. 

"Poppendyck, if you speak to me, TU kill you !" 

He flung himself angrily out of the hotel. 

" Sure ! Certainly I " grumbled Poppendyck, 
glancing after him with rueful face. "The more 
one does for some people, the less they appreciate 
it." 

He wended his steps toward the cafe, shrugging 
and chuckling. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TRENT had realized that in the very nature 
of his relations with the Lowells disaster 
inevitably must lurk close at. hand, and had 
held constantly in mind the necessity of complete 
rectification of his status at the earliest possible 
moment to the end that further association with 
Eleanor Lowell might be conducted on a basis 
more likely to endure. As a consequence, the 
sudden collapse of present, not to say future, 
prospects following the advent of Doctor Lowell 
and her niece was well-nigh crushing. Whatever 
might come later there was now no reaction of 
any sort. He was sodden. 

He had no idea that Doctor Lowell, once she 
centred the power of her intellect upon this mat- 
ter, would not fathom it to the utmost depths, 
exposing it in every particular. It was all over, 
that was all. He struck the pavement with his 
stick, for reaction had come now — he was angry. 
He had acted like a twelve-year-old boy, and 
Eleanor had treated him as one throughout. So 
had everybody else. He had made an ass of 
himself at the Vandergrifts; he had lied like a 
burglar; he had thrown down his father on a 
business matter. In sum, he was a fine specimen ! 
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Well, at all events he was fundamentally a 
man. Trent was minded to prove this to his 
own satisfaction, at least. As for Eleanor Low- 
ell — He shrugged. She was not the first girl 
whom he had found attractive, and, as with others 
of her sex, further acquaintance no doubt would 
have revealed one of those Unsurmountable 
Flaws which, in recent years, had so unfailingly 
arisen to set the ultimate development of romance 
at naught. Admitting instinctive suggestions 
that this case was different, there was yet the 
saving fact that his instincts had not always 
served him with undeviating accuracy. In any 
case, she had revealed little if any interest in 
him; his personality hadn't made a dent. This 
being so, there was no reason why the chain of 
events relating to the Lowells should not have 
snapped to-day as a week later. Again, he 
began to note a pervading sense of relief that the 
strain was over. From now on he could give his 
mind to more important matters than a silly 
game of trying to play two ends against the mid- 
dle. 

Thus dismissing the whole situation he assumed 
a jauntier attitude and set out for the Harvard 
Club, where around a congenial table in a well- 
known comer he found Tommy Elwell and a 
group of kindred spirits. 
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"Your father was looking for you this morning, 
Bobbie/* Elwell grimaced humorously. "Just 
what is the delay ?'* 

Trent dropped nonchalantly into a chair. 

"Delay I Do you take me for a pneumatic 
tube ? . . . What were you chaps talking about ?*' 

His vivacious plunge into an argument which 
he had interrupted soon petered out; immediately 
following came the disturbing conviction that his 
friends were getting on his nerves. This was 
puzzling because they were all good fellows, and 
the sort of talk and banter in which they were 
indulging was altogether familiar. One reserve 
officer from Camp Dix, a classmate of whom he 
was very fond, was rubbing his nerves raw with 
his sage observations on military matters in gen- 
eral and the situation on the western front in 
particular. So presently he ended a period of 
gloomy abstraction by arising and making his 
way out of the club. 

What did Eleanor Lowell take him for, an3rway ? 
The fact that she had given little indication of 
having taken him for anything was beside the 
fact of his present mood. By George I Hadn't he 
offered to investigate this old fool, Caleb Lowell, 
and set her straight on this trust-deed business ? 
Any ordinary girl would at least have appreciated 
such kindness. Well — she would find she had 
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been dealing with a man. There was something 
brave and grim about this thought which pro^ 
vided a modicum of comfort. But it didn't last 
long. 

And the while he had on his hands a lost after- 
noon, which is about the most discomforting 
thing a young man who relies upon outward di- 
version for his enjoyment can have. He saun- 
tered up to the Cavaliers, but the club had settled 
down to its deadly early week-end desuetude. 
One table in the dining-room was occupied by a 
party of four of the older members, who had been 
drinking old Burgundy and growing mons stupid 
with each succeeding glass. Two or three sat 
under the green lamps in the reading-room, while 
in a comer lurked old Poppendyck, still smiling 
over the events of the day. Trent fled. 

"About as joyful as a crematory," he grum- 
bled. Pausing by the telephone-booth he de- 
bated whether or not to call Eleanor on the 
telephone. The temptation to do this was strong; 
in fact, about the only thing he really wanted in 
the world, at the moment, was to hear her voice. 
He moved toward the booth, but had proceeded 
only a step or two when he brought himself up 
with a sharp jerk. He*d be hanged if he would 
talk to her. 

The upshot was a gloomy afternoon at a gloom- 
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ier musical comedy, the one bright ray being that 
he had arrived nearly twt) acts late. 

Later he walked up-town to his home, went 
to his room and put on his dinner-clothes. His 
mother had expressed mild surprise and some 
pleasure when he had telephoned his intention 
of dining at home, a function which, as may thus 
be surmised, was not one of his regular habits. 

Trent utilized the hour before dinner in mulling 
over the report he was to make to his father; he 
determined to tell of the marriage of Robert 
Pinkham, thereby gaining for himself, among 
other things, credit at the expense of his father's 
shrewd attorneys, who had not only missed the 
fact of the wedding but had failed to learn of the 
return of Robert Pinkham from France. 

His father, who greeted him grimly as he en- 
tered the dining-room, was quite as interested in 
Trent's news as the young man could have hoped, 
adding a few approving words concerning his 
son's acumen. 

"So now," he said in conclusion, "we can set 
sail for Lowell. There's no great hurry. . • . 
Since you've broken in so nicely, Robert, it 
would be as well for you to keep an eye on him 
and keep us advised. Eh?" He eyed Trent 
sharply as the young man raised his hands in 
an involuntary gesture. 
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''Oh, nothing," Trent blinked. ''I mean all 
right — certainly/' 

"Yes/* Horatio Trent returned to his meal 
and in a moment or two looked up. "Vm glad, 
Robert, you're getting this thing in hand so 
nicely. I called on you in this matter for a starter, 
to see what stuff is in you and Elwell. There's 
such a thing as having too easy a time in life. 
Now, my father " 

His wife interrupted him with a sharp pre- 
liminary clearing of her throat. She was a tall, 
rather lithe woman, whose hair was only partly 
gray, whose keen, nervous face indicated the in- 
tensity of the struggle she had waged to stay the 
parting of youth. 

"Horatio," she said, "why can't you come with 
me to-night? I'm chaperoning a theatre-party 
and a supper at Delmonico's. Do come; I get 
so tired of Billie Peckham." 

Both men laughed. Peckham was a middle- 
aged squire-of-dames, a bachelor and a fop, who 
had been playing tame cat for "Aggie" Trent 
off and on for the past ten years. 

"I wish I could," murmured her husband. He 
half glanced out the dining-room door toward a 
turn in the hall which led to his study, and 
shrugged. "Preston and McCurdy are coming 
in about nine. If we get through, we'll have some 
billiards up-stairs." 
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His son arose eventually, walked around to his 
mother and kissed her lightly, and nodded to his 
father. As he went out he fancied the two 
looked rather forlorn sitting idly over their fruit 
and coffee, all alone in the middle of that big, 
elegant dining-room. He vaguely wondered how 
it would have been with them had their lives 
been more closely knit, with common impulses, 
common ambitions, ideals and congenial trends 
of thought. There didn't seem to be much in 
married life if this was the end of it, he thought. 
And so far as he had ever seen or known of the 
homes and the lives about him, this was the in- 
evitable end. 

It was a trend of cogitation which somehow 
did not lift him out of the spell of renascent gloom 
that had settled upon him before the dinner was 
half ovet. He wanted to see Eleanor LrOwell, 
that was the short of it. There was the tempta- 
tion to brave fate and make another descent 
upon the LrOwell home — as he had done in the 
original instance — but the utter folly of any such 
expedient was not long in suggesting itself. . . . 
Well, at least he'd walk down-town to Gramercy 
Park. Who knows but that he might — He 
stopped abruptly on the sidewalk, calling himself 
audible names. 

The processes that finally landed him at a card- 
table at the Cavaliers were hardly clear to him. 
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In fact, the most definite picture he had of him- 
self came at about eleven o'clock, when he sud- 
denly jumped up from the table, laboring under 
the impulse of an idea, an inspiration so mighty 
that it thrilled and exalted him immeasurably. 

When one's hand oflFends one, the biblical in- 
junction was to cut it off. He could recall no 
instructions from that source covering one's 
whole being, but he was the fellow to invent one, 
just now. He would cut himself off — or rather 
cut himself out. That was what he would do. 
And the way to do this had flashed clearly across 
his mind. As the group about the table, who had 
been bearing with his silent grouch, as good 
friends can, looked up at him inquiringly, he 
smote his hands together. 

"Fellows," he said, "IVe got to buck out of 
this. IVe just remembered something impor- 
tant." 

Before there was time for more than an unin- 
telligible chorus of exclamations he hurried to the 
clerk's desk, ordered a cab, and then went to 
the telephone, calling the number of his cousin's 
apartment. 

Elwell, as it chanced, had just arrived, and it 
was his voice that came over the wire. 

"Tommy," cried Trent, "don't drop dead: 
Fm going to sail for England to-morrow on the 
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Philadelphia. • . • Eh ? Why, no reason except 
that I want to get into the heart of things in 
France. . . . No, I don't know how; but TU 
work it some way. Yes, she sails to-morrow. 
Father had the tip and let it out at dinner. Now 
keep mum about it, and V\l see you in the mom- 
mg. 

As it chanced, Trent had arranged to go abroad 
a fortnight previously on a banking matter, and 
affairs relating to his passport had been ar- 
ranged. He had, therefore, no expectation of 
difficulty on this score. 

He called up the home in New Jersey of one of 
the managers of the American Line whom he 
knew personally, and received promise that the 
matter of accommodation would be attended to. 

"And you'd better be aboard by three o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon," said the steamship man 
in conclusion. "Of course the government will 
tell us when to leave, but you'd better be aboard 
by that hour." 

**Right-o." Trent dashed out of the club and 
took the cab to his home. His mother had not 
yet returned from the theatre, and the click of 
ivory balls told of his father's activities in the 
billiard-room. 

Trent slipped by the door and entered his room, 
where he spent an hour packing a steamer-trunk, 
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and then, dead fagged, went to bed, sleeping like 
a log. Arising early, he got rid of the trunk, left 
word with the butler that his mother might ex- 
pect him to luncheon, and then he went down- 
town, where, until nearly noon, various affairs so 
filled his mind that no thought of the girl who 
was driving him out of the country occurred* 

When he realized this he was immensely pleased 
with himself. It came in the way of eloquent 
testimony as to the wisdom of his determination. 
He would arrange to occupy himself some way 
on the other side. Perhaps the British or French 
Government would show greater eagerness to 
avail themselves of his services than his own 
country had. So that, in good time, perhaps 
despatches would again tell of the distinguished 
services of Robert Trent, an American college 
athlete, who — But hang it I Eleanor Lowell 
knew him as Robert Pinkham. • • . 

Trent did not recover from the depression of 
this and concomitant thoughts until he met his 
mother at luncheon. 

She seemed less distrait than usual, less absent- 
minded, and quite inclined to be personal and 
interesting. But as there were several of her 
friends at table, her questions could not be too 
embarrassing, and when he fled, as soon after the 
meal as he decently could, he found he had not 
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been obliged to build upon the lie he had origi- 
nally told concerning the ostensible motive for his 
journey, which, of course, was business. This 
made him feel good. He was tired of lying. 

When he left port he intended to leave every 
lie behind him, allowing each to die of its own 
weight, and never to tell another. Yet, curiously 
enough, strong as his intentions were, before 
leaving for the pier he made it a point to inform 
the club telephone-operator that under no cir- 
cumstances must he fail, while the vessel was on 
the ocean, to forward by wireless, with the utmost 
promptness, any message of whatever sort that 
came to the club for "Robert Pinkham/' 

Elwell, who accompanied him to the pier, 
listened sympathetically while Trent, in a burst 
of mournful confidence, divulged the real reasons 
for his departure. 

"Tommy,*' he concluded, "the only thing to 
do was to beat it. You'll know how it is if you 
ever get hit the way I did. ... As for father, 
you'd better see him and tell him I'm going over 
on that munition affair. As a matter of fact, I 
shall look into it over there. Tell him Caleb 
Lowell won't do anjrthing until Miss Lowell is 
of age, and that he'd better lay off him until that 
time." 

"AH right Good luck, Bobbie." El- 
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weU, who was not permitted on the pier, shook 
hands with his cousin and was driven away. 

Marvelling at the lack of the usual bustle and 
confusion of the normal sailing day — ^the crowded 
corridors, the group in front of the purser's office, 
and all the engaging sights and sounds attending 
the departure of a crack liner in more benign 
times— Trent, who was very much at home on 
the vessel, having crossed on her a number of 
times, went straight to his stateroom. He was 
filled with a strange sense of detachment and his 
mind was completely at ease. Indubitably, he 
was doing the right thing. 

For now that all possibility of his being able to 
see Eleanor — even were he powerfully moved to 
do so — ^was fast vanishing, he began to grow in 
self-esteem. If he had not the will to keep from 
her when in the city, he at least had the strength 
of mind to put himself completely out of the way; 
that was something; that was a great deal. Oh, 
yes, he had done quite the right thing, beyond 
doubt. What he had needed was a surgical 
operation, and now he was under the knife he 
was surprised that it all was so painless. 

He lay at ease in his bunk, smoking cigarettes, 
languidly watching the room steward, feeling not 
the slightest regret at the course he had decided 
upon, and with no temptation to alter that course 
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at the eleventh hour. There was no desire even 
to go out on deck. He wanted solitude, peace. 
Eventually he fell into a doze. When he awoke, 
the port-hole deadlight framed the clustering 
stars of a brilliant evening sky. Dinner-gongs 
were ringing, and he went forth to the saloon. 
There were, perhaps, sixty first-cabin passengers, 
commercial men, sailors crossing to join the 
American naval patrol, and a handful of army 
officers. There were no women. The vessel was 
still alongside her pier as the rumble of belated 
mail-wagons, the trampling and scuffling of feet 
about the cargo hatches, the roar of escaping 
steam and the shout of longshoremen, plainly 
indicated. 

Trent caught from his fellow passengers an 
impression that was not enUvening. He associ- 
ated this saloon with scenes of color and anima- 
tion—hundreds of voyagers who had thrown from 
their shoulders the cares of business or society, 
or whatever their main pursuits had been, and 
were bound away on a long joyous hoUday in 
England or on the Continent. Now there was 
none of this. Here were persons who were going 
abroad because they were for various reasons 
obliged to go. Ahead lurked submarines and 
mines, and for some of them the grim things of 
the French front in addition. 
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An emotion of some nameless sort quivered 
through Trent, and without awaiting dessert he 
left the saloon, ascended a short flight of stairs, 
and emerged on deck under the bridge. No one 
was there, and Trent paced up and down in a 
short orbit, impatiently awaiting the notes of the 
bugle which would indicate that the vessel was 
casting off. 

He had no desire to go ashore, but that momen- 
tary thrill in the saloon disturbed him inasmuch 
as it was the first note of uncertainty as to his 
course that had occurred. Yet he certainly did 
not wish to go ashore. . . . Not by any means. 
There wasn't money enough in New York to 
tempt him ashore. 

It would be too late, anyway, for, as he thought^ 
the shrill twee-weeee of the boatswain's pipe 
arose from below. There came the responsive 
creaking of tackle, a harsh chorus of voices, the 
whine of the bugle lost in the gruff roar of the 
whistle overhead; an officer in the bow, looking 
up at the bridge, suddenly bent over the rail and 
shouted through his megaphone to men on the 
string-piece below. A tremor passed through the 
steel hull, the water racing from astern and slap- 
ping up against the bulkhead near the bow. The 
next instant the Philadelphia was under way for 
England's shores. 
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Trent remained where he was until the liner 
had backed well out into the river and was 
having her nose pointed down-stream by a fleet 
of tugs. Then he sauntered slowly to the wire- 
less room, where the operator was just entering 
the door. 

''Have to go on duty so soon?'* asked Trent 
casually. 

The young operator, whose guild, since the oc- 
currence of certain disastrous events on the deep, 
has come to be one of the most exclusive of any 
that makes a business of going to sea, paused. 

"Yes,** he said tersely, if politely. ''People 
begin sending messages almost before we get to 
the Battery. Receive them, too. Fm in a bit 
of a hurry, sir." He stepped into the room, but 
not before Trent thrust his card and a bill into 
his hand. 

"If anything comes for me, I wish you'd send 
it to my room, steward, just as quickly as you 
can, night or day." 

"Td do that, anyway," replied the operator, 
handing back the bill but keeping the card. The 
door closed and Trent was alone. 

"Looks like a good sign," he laughed, putting 
the bank-note back in his pocket. "Beginning to 
save money before the ship has well started." 

He went to the smoking-room and sat for a 
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while talking to an army officer. Eventually 
some one suggested bridge, and tables were being 
formed when the sudden stoppage of the engines 
brought all on deck. The vessel was under the 
Staten Island hills, and here, in fact, she lay until 
after breakfast the next morning, when she re- 
sumed her course, driving out through the Nar- 
rows at a smart gait. 

"Well, now we're off." Trent, leaning over the 
rail, watching the shore line slide by, sighed with 
relief. From now on there would be no more 
unrest, no harried nights nor intolerable days; 
no more doubts, perplexities, embarrassments, and 
lies — ^nothing. Eleanor Lowell and everything 
connected with her were sliding farther and farther 
astern at a rattling gait. There would be no 
worrying to-night whether or not he should see 
her; consequently, there would be appetite for 
meals and sound sleep later. And to-morrow, 
when he arose, she would begin to blur a little 
upon the film of memory; just a little, and a little 
more the next day. He looked ahead; the great 
gray sea stretched before him, heaving and falling 
lazily; the breath of it came to his nostrils — not 
the smell of kelp and weed which landlubbers 
believe to be the smell of the deep, but that great 
clean, fresh, buoyant blast that makes one wish 
to live and be and do — and thrilled him with its 
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life. He stretched out his legs and sighed. The 
operation had been a success; he was on the road 
to convalescence. 

Filled with pleasant languor, his eyes closed. 
He had no idea that the let-down would be so 
marked. There was no ambition even to move. 
He had no desire to walk about the deck, to see 
who was aboard. He hadn't even taken the 
trouble to let the captain of the ship — and a very 
good friend of his — know that he was a passenger. 
In a placid way he looked forward to meeting 
this bluff shellback with whom he had made so 
many pleasant voyages. But mostly, as he lay 
back in his chair, visions of places he was fpnd of 
in London and Paris occupied his mind. 

As he opened his eyes, perspectives had widened; 
the green highlands of the Navesink rose in the 
distance, while ahead was the illimitable sweep of 
unbroken water. It was about the last glimpse 
of land he would have, and, as all sea travellers 
do, he rose in his chair and leaned forward for a 
lingering look. As he did so a white jacket 
flashed into the corner of his eye. It remained 
there, and so, turning slightly, he found the room 
steward at his side. The man saluted and handed 
him an envelope. 

"Beg pardon, sir," he said in his broad Cockney 
dialect, "but this, just came by the wireless." 
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Oh!" So far had Trent got from the land, 
fast disappearing from sight, that for a moment 
he didn't quite grasp the situation in all its pos- 
sible details. He did in another second, though. 
With a start he sprang from his chair, seized the 
proffered envelope, and ripped it open. He read 
the following message with burning eyes : 

Note received by messenger, says Eleanor willing to con- 
tinue and will do her part. Note signed Julia Judson Lowell. 

Cavaliers. 

For an instant Trent stood rigid. Suddenly 
he started forward so unexpectedly that the 
steward jumped back. 

"Steward,'* he cried, gripping him by the 
shoulder, "I want to get ashore at once I This 
is important." 

The man looked at him blankly a moment. 

"*E wants to get ashore, bless 'is 'art," he 
chuckled; then, remembering, his features stiff- 
ened. "But you cawn't do it, sir; the boat is at 
sea, sir 

"I don't care," exclaimed Trent, "it's got to 
turn back." 

"Eh!" The steward looked at him incredu- 
lously. "My word !" 

"I tell you," said Trent, "I've got to get ashore. 
Didn't you understand me, man ? " 
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Oh, yes, the steward understood him, and said 
80, but his manner left no doubt as to his con- 
viction that this passenger had suddenly gone 
out of his mind. 

As the two stood thus, gazing at each other, 
Trent turned and glanced over the rail. The 
low white sands of Sandy Hook were glowing 
dully in the distance, and as he saw them a great 
idea illumined his mind. 

"Steward," he stuttered, "where do you drop 
your pilot ? Has he left yet ?" 

The man fancied not. 

"He usually goes off outside the Ambrose Light- 
ship," he said. "I think, sir, as 'ow the ship is 
beginning to slow down a bit now, sir." 

But Trent had seized him by the arm, towing 
him for'ad at a rapid gait. Hastily running up 
the companionway they got to the bridge-deck, 
brushing past a sailor, and thence to the bridge 
companionway itself. Here they encountered 
a portly person in a blue overcoat and derby hat 
coming down the steps, talking back over his 
shoulder to a burly man in gold lace with big 
florid face and bristling whiskers. 

"Hello, Captain Hildreth," cried Trent, look- 
ing up, and at the same time putting a detaining 
hand on the big shoulder of the pilot. 

"Why, Mr. Trent!" exclaimed the skipper, 
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coming down a step or two and waving his hand. 
"I didn't know you were aboard." 

Tm not/' said Trent; *'that is," he explained, 
I am; but I want to get off. I have just received 
an important message by wireless. I've got to 
get back if I have to swim." 

The captain threw back his great head and 
gave forth a deep sea guffaw. 

"My word, Trent! Swim! You won't have 
to do that, my dear boy. Here's the pilot — " 
He gestured to the man below. "Mr. Jenkins, 
will you put this young friend of mine ashore 
for me? He says it is important, and you may 
believe what he says." Before the pilot could 
answer, he nodded at Trent. "You'll have to 
hurry; I've got the ship almost to a standstill 
now, and time is valuable." 

The pilot was already walking toward the rail 
on the promenade^eck where a group of sailors 
had lowered a Jacob's ladder over the side, and 
the liner was sliding up to a whale-boat rising 
and falling on the waves a bit ahead. To Trent 
it resembled nothing bigger than a bit of drift- 
wood. He paused to shout up a word of thanks 
to Captain Hildreth, who was clambering back 
to the bridge, and then made his way to the deck 
below. 

"You'll have to hurry," warned the pilot as 
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he clambered heavily over the rail. "They don't 
like to keep the ship waiting/* 

Trent waved his hand and glanced ahead, where 
half a mile away lay the white steam pilot-boat. 

"Right after you/* he called cheerfully. He 
swung around on the steward, who had dogged 
him faithfully and handed him a bill. "Bring 
my luggage back with you/* he said. **Good-by.** 

He swung his leg over the rail and climbed 
cautiously down the flimsy ladder rattling against 
the towering steel side of the vessel, and in a 
minute had dropped on all fours into the little 
boat. 

When the sun set that evening, in vague, misty 
glory, and the brave Philadelphia was plunging 
her nose into the hidden reaches of the gathering 
gloom, Trent stepped wearily from a Staten Isl- 
and ferry-boat, hurried across to the subway 
station, entered a waiting train^ and flung him- 
self heavily into a seat. 

"And some people,** he muttered, gazing va- 
cantly at the empty seats across the aisle, "say 
this is a dull section of the world 1" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WHEN Trent arrived at the Cavaliers', 
where, as may be imagined, his appear- 
ance caused no little surprise among the atten- 
dants and those of the members who had taken 
note of his departure for Europe, he went at once 
to the telephone and called up the Lowell house. 
It was Doctor Lowell who answered. She was 
the one to whom Trent wished to speak. 

"Doctor Lowell,'* he said, "this is Robert. 
IVe received your note and want to thank you 
for giving my little affair more prompt attention 
than you thought possible." 

Doctor Lowell's reply was cordial. His grati- 
tude was undeserved; she hadn't gone into the 
matter, and her note was the result of a talk with 
Eleanor, who, as it appeared, had some misgivings 
on the way home from the hotel as to whether, in 
view of Trent's willingness to serve her interests, 
her attitude toward him had been quite fair. 
Later, she had definitely made up her mind that 
it had not been so, and that she was willing to 
carry out the affair along lines laid down by Doc- 
tor Lowell. 

"In other words," concluded the woman with 
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a laugh, "my niece appears to have decided that 
she likes you better than she thought. But, of 
course, Robert, that is between you and me/* 

*'0h!'' There was an eager catch in Trent's 
voice which brought an appreciative chuckle 
over the wire. 

"If you've nothing better to do,*' she said, 
"you might dine with us this evening, for I wish 
to have a word with you* We dine at seven/* 

When Trent appeared at the house in Gra- 
mercy Park that evening in a dinner-suit, which 
he had overlooked in the hurry of packing, Trent 
had pretty clearly outlined his course of action. 

Unquestionably, he had succeeded in interest- 
ing Eleanor. His unexpected friend at court, 
Doctor Lowell, had clearly indicated belief that 
her niece's action could be construed only in this 
way. Of course Trent had to take into account 
the girl's objection to relinquishing to her uncle 
stock which she believed was rightfully hers. 
But even so — ! Yes, even so. His personality 
had made its appeal. Without egotism he as- 
sumed this to be reasonable if only because of 
his conviction that an attraction so strong as 
she held for him could not be one-sided. ^ 

Nevertheless, he was going to hurry slowly, 
as the Greek proverb has it. He was too happy 
just now to assume any further risks in the way 
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of pressing his claims. If he knew anything about 
girls, he knew this: that a slight shade of incli£Fer- 
ence for some time to come would be tactically 
correct. In other words, he would assiduously 
pay court to the two aunts, especially to Doctor 
Lowell, whom he had begun to admire immensely 
and in whom he suspected he had already found 
an ally. Grim and unyielding as this woman 
was, he could see that a sense of humor was not 
the least of her characteristics, and then, too, 
he had a theory that way down in her heart she 
had some appreciation of the flavor of the ro- 
mance in which he was involved. He took her 
to be a woman who was very worldly-wise and 
with a breadth of view upon many things which 
she would have been the last to admit. 

Eleanor was in the library when he arrived, 
and greeted him with a blush which spoke more 
eloquently than anything she might have said 
as to her decision concerning him. So strong 
was her appeal to Trent as she stood before him, 
with her eyes sparkling and her cheeks vivid, 
that it took every inch of his will-power to enter 
upon this campaign as newly outlined. Never- 
theless, he succeeded, quite to his satisfaction. 

"Hello, Eleanor,*' he said in his most offhand 
manner; then, as she darted a quick glance at 
him, a glance probably of surprise — although he 
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was fain to accept it as reproach — he turned neg- 
ligently aside and picked up an evening paper. 

"IVe had a beastly day," he went on blandly 
as Eleanor sank into a chair. 

She did not reply, and he remained standing, 
glancing up and down the columns of the paper, 
conscious that she was regarding him. If he 
thought she intended to accept his demeanor in 
continued silence, he mistook the girl. 

"Robert," she said, "I hope you appreciate 
my aunt's kindness in permitting you to come 
here. I thought youM be awfully pleased " 

Trent glanced over the top of his newspaper. 

"Oh," he smiled, "I am — on your account.*' 

"My account!" She flushed. "Really I" 

"Why, yes,^' he returned blandly. "You see, 
I intend to overhaul that trust deed thoroughly." 

Eleanor studied him a moment, biting her lip« 

"Of course. I saw how deeply at heart you 
had it when Aunt Julia said you must not 
call—'* 

"Why, Eleanor I" Trent ceased reading and re- 
garded her in spurious amazement. ^*It isn't 
possible you're disappointed because I'm not 
more romantic! . . . That's really a new idea. 
I — I don't know what to say. You know, now 
I know you better, you don't impress me as a 
girl of that sort. There are some girls, you know^ 
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who are born to be old maids — it sticks out all 
over them; you can tell them at a glance '* 

To the credit of her sense of humor, be it said 
that Eleanor Lowell laughed. None the less, she 
launched her reply, 

"Some one," she said musingly, "suggested the 
possibility of an engagement. Of course it was 
utterly absurd. I merely speak of it as a matter 
of record, as Aunt Julia would say." 

"Engagement!" Trent chuckled. "You girls 
are so funny"— he waved his hand in a superior 
manner — ^** always reading. romance into the most 
ordinary situations." 

Eleanor confronted him, still laughing, but 
with eyts sparkling. 

"Is it really so, Mr. PinkhamI" She stood 
facing him irresolutely, as though tempted to 
overturn his pose of superiority by rumpling his 
hair, then turned abruptly away. "I shan't 
quarrel with you, Robert," she said. She took 
a book from the table, snuggled down into a chair 
in her characteristic posture, one foot under her, 
and flounced out her skirt with a vicious swish. 

"What are you reading?" he asked, bending 
forward. 

She placed her hands over the pages. 

"Nothing that would interest you." 

Trent grinned, and coming behind her chair, 
peered down over her shoulder. 
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"How do you know it wouldn't interest me?" 

**Just because I do. Don't you know it's im- 
polite to look over any one's shoulder?" 

"I wasn't; I was looking at your hair." 

She looked up at him quickly. 

"My hair ? What's the matter with it ?" Her 
hand flew up instinctively to the back of 
her head, and Trent retreated, laughing trium- 
phantly. 

"*A Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets'!" he 
jeered. "How interesting! I didn't know you 
were interested in such things. . . .. Now con- 
fess — this ,'is Miss Judson's book." 

She gazed at him indignantly. 

"I won't confess anything. And if you're bent 
on being so horrid, I don't see why you came 
here to-night." 

"* Hand-Woven Coverlets!'" repeated Trent, 
and with pertinacity characteristic of his species, 
he would have continued until he liad extracted 
the last grain of amusement out of the rise he 
had obtained from her had not Doctor Lowell 
entered. 

Trent at once stepped forward to make obei- 
sance, which she was receiving complacently 
when the remainder of the family group entered. 
Miss Judson at one door, Caleb Lowell at the 
other. 

The meal was of the simple, wholesome sort, 
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served well, but without unction, hj a maid, tne 
function of dining being preceded by the invoca- 
tion of grace by Caleb Lowell, whose nasal, if 
reverent, tones were so in contrast to his extremely 
worldly face and character, as Trent had gauged 
it, as to appeal to him rather humorously. Trent 
could remember the time as a small boy when 
they had had grace at his table, but it had long 
been abandoned, together with other homelike 
virtues hardly adapted to the environment into 
which the Trents had entered. 

Just the same, that one maid, in her cap and 
neat attire, moving deftly and noiselessly about, 
in a manner that seemed to belie Miss Judson's 
animadversions as to the conduct of the house, 
filled him with a wholesome sense of comfort, 
as of one beginning to see life that was pure gold 
rather than life dressed spuriously in gilt and 
tinsel. His encounter with Eleanor had quite 
tended to put him on his feet, to restore his self- 
esteem. She was human, after all; divinely hu- 
man, he would say — ^yet human, and could so 
be dealt with. And the great, white joy of being 
with her, at table — on easy terms with all, brought 
a great deal of his old assurance back. Being 
very much at his ease and extremely happy, he 
was quite at his best, and to say that of him meant 
that he was entertaining, witty, and possessed 
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of a mannet which stamped him as above th« 
ordinary. 

He was very good to look at too, with his dark, 
crinkly hair, his square healthful, fighting face 
and muscular figure, and more than once Eleanor 
stole covert glances at him, wondering where in 
the world he had got it all; for, while she had 
always heard of the Pinkhams as possessed of 
means, she had never heard of them as having 
anything else — certainly not a son with a manner! 

The girl, by the way, had ample opportunity 
for any number of glances she cared to bestow, 
for Trent gave most of his attention to the two 
older women, with an occasional side remark 
to Lowell, whose subservient attitude toward 
him was noted by the guest, if by no one else. 
At the university, a part of Trent's political eco- 
nomic course dealt with the woman's movement, 
and now he was finding he was remembering a 
great deal of it. 

When he tactfully corrected Doctor Lowell's 
statement as to the reason for the withdrawal 
of the right of women to vote in New Jersey in 
the eighteenth century by stating that it was be- 
cause of the habit of men disguising themselves 
in female attire and thus repeating their votes — 
and not the reason given by Doctor Lowell — he 
made a palpable impression. 
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"Now that I recall, Robert, you are right/' 
she nodded, adding that It went to prove the 
difficulty of telling a New Jersey man from a 
New Jersey woman. Every one, including Trent, 
laughed heartily at this ponderously delivered 
sally, and thus placed the great woman in rare 
humor. She gradually led the conversation to 
the war, and succeeded finally in extracting from 
Trent the story of his share therein. He was 
altogether modest in his recital, which, however, 
needed no high-flown periods to give distinction 
and elan to a tale essentially striking. 

'*So you see,'* he said in conclusion, survey- 
ing his maimed hand with mournful tyts^ "my 
foolish haste has kept me from serving my own 
country. They won't have me for anything." 

"But you served France." Eleanor's voice 
thrilled Trent. "You served France." Her eyts 
were shining. "And didn't they recognize your — 
your bravery in driving up to the trenches with 
those supplies after you were hit " 

"Oh, yes." Trent shrugged. "But lots of 
chaps haven't got medals who are sleeping in 
France." 

"I know, but — ^" The girl stopped abruptly. 

The subject of conversation presently turned 
to Eleanor's proposed tea-room. She was already 
casting about for a place to lease, for which she 
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expected to pay out of a small income received 
from railroad securities left her by her father. 
She had saved about seven hundred dollars, and 
thought this would cover the launching of the 
enterprise. 

"What Eleanor won't see," said her aunt, "is 
that business ventures of any sort are always a 
risk." 

"They are that, indeed," commented Trent. 

"Well, this isn't," retorted Eleanor stanchly. 
*'This will be so attractive and tasteful and — 
and dear, that people will have to come to it. 
You haven't any idea how stupidly unattrac- 
tive many of those places are." 

"I'm afraid," said her aunt, "you're thiliking 
more of the artistic side, of the decorations, ap- 
pointments, and the like, than the business side." 

"Aunt Julia!" cried Eleanor. 

"But," went on the woman unheeding but 
smiling, "I consider the experiment well worth 
while, and Eleanor's ambition to try to do some- 
thing really tangible is entirely creditable." 

"Yes, indeed," agreed Trent grandly. "As 
for the business side, I hope I can be of some as- 
sistance, if she will let me " 

Eleanor frowned, and her demeanor suggested 
that she could do very well without his assis- 
tance. 
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As thejr were leaving the table, Caleb Lowell 
linked his arm through Trent's with a friendly air. 

"I cleared up very nicely on the Middle At- 
lantic/* he said; "it was rather neat of you '* 

Trent nodded, suppressing an inclination 
toward irritation, and followed the women into 
the library. 

Eleanor went to her aunt's table and was soon 
busy with pencil and paper; Miss Judson settled 
herself with her knitting, and Lowell, seizing the 
newspaper, made off to his study. 

"Oh, Robert." Doctor Lowell beckoned to 
him, and walked toward the windows in the front 
part of the room. 

As they stood looking out at the street flooded 
with light from an arc-lamp, she turned to him. 

"Robert," she began, speaking in a half-whis- 
per, "Pm a very busy woman, as you perhaps 
have noticed. I have a great many things on my 
mind, but I wish to relieve myself of one of those 
things at once." 

"Yes." Trent faced her bravely. 

"Eleanor, as you now know, has agreed to 
have you call, and it may be that before long 
she will come to have a very deep r^ard for you." 

"Do you think so?" asked Trent eagerly. 

Doctor Lowell smiled grimly. 

**It is quite possible. Now, I gather that you 
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are a young man who has seen a great deal, who 
has had considerable experience — I know you 
have means; at least, your family has. I think 
you ought to consider what you are doing, very 
carefully. If Eleanor really grows to— well, grows 
to be very fond of you, you will be nothing short 
of a criminal if you find yourself unprepared to 
meet her — Now, one moment" — as Trent made 
as though to speak — "I know what you would 
say now. What I want you to do is to cast your 
thoughts forward and try to imagine every con- 
ceivable possibility that might arise to alter or 
diminish — if not entirely destroy — ^your present 
attitude toward my niece. ... I know young 
people, I was young myself once. And it is so 
easy to take a current emotion and say, this is 
for life; this will endure. I pray you will con- 
sider, Robert, and consider now." 

Trent bowed his head in thought. She was a 
woman of extraordinary mental power, she had 
meant to drive her words and thoughts home, 
and she had so driven them. She waited in silence 
until Trent looked up. 

** Doctor Lowell," he said, "I appreciate ab- 
solutely what you have said, and you have said 
it because you love Eleanor and hold ambitions 
for her future happiness, but no more than I. I 
think I can say that honestly. We are all of us 
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pretty weak and impressionable when we're young. 
I understand that, and yet something inside of 
me tells me that if Eleanor does as you say she 
may, I shall be the happiest man in the world. 
I won't say positively what will happen a year 
from now as to our attitude; who could ? I can 
only say, after a lot of serious thought, that I 
think I shall grow to love Eleanor dearly. I base 
this on what I know of her now. It doesn't seem 
as though I could really be very happy without 
her. I might be, but it doesn't seem so. I don't 
believe it possibly could be so. Why, look here. 

Aunt Julia " 

He turned to her, heightening his voice so that 
she raised a warning finger. "When you told 
me I couldn't see Eleanor for about a fortnight, 
and perhaps not at all, I took passage for Europe 
on the Philadelphia yesterday morning. Your 
note came by wireless when the ship was off 
Sandy Hook, and I simply couldn't resist it. I 
left everything behind, went down a flimsy ladder 
to the pilot's whale-boat in a rolling sea this 
afternoon, and came back to New York. I don't 
know, but it was my feeling when I got your note, 
my anxiety to get back to Eleanor and all that, 
which inclines me to say to you that you may 
trust the sincerity of my regard for Eleanor — 
Sincerity! Good Lord, it's more than that I" 
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Doctor Lowell had been gazing at him with 
astonishment. 

"You did that?'" she asked. 

"I did, and you may confirm it if you wish 
by calling up Mr. Mitchell, the steward of the 
Cavaliers' Club.*' 

The woman laughed. 

"I don't think I have to do that; I am quite 
satisfied — and I think I may say that I trust you, 
Robert." 

For the first time in his career of untruth, Trent 
swallowed hard. The thought came that he'd 
like to be worthy of this woman's trust in every 
particular — in any event, he would be worthy of 
it in the case under discussion. He smothered 
his qualms and smiled bravely. At the moment 
Eleanor abandoned her work and came toward 
them. 

"What are you two talking about ?" 

"Something of interest to me," asserted her 
aunt with an air of finality. "We've quite fin- 
ished." 

"Well, then, if you have, I wish you'd come 
and help me, Robert, if you're good at figures. 
What I want to know is, if compound interest 
doubles itself every year or just what it does." 

"It's likely to do anything but what you want 
it to do,** laughed Trent. "Come on; we'll see." 
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They came to discuss many things aside from 
compound interest — so many things that when 
Trent later went up-town to his home and thought 
of the Philadelphia out on the lonely Atlantic, 
and pictured himself as still being aboard, he 
shivered. 
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CHAPTER IX 

IT so happened after this that stipulations 
either on the part of Eleanor or her aunt as 
to Trent's calls ceased. His habit of dropping 
in either late in the afternoon and staying to 
dinner^ or later in the evening, increased insen- 
8ibly> so that within a fortnight Trent regarded 
that day lost whose low descending sun found 
him not in the house in Gramercy Park, or 
not intending to go there. Eleanor accepted it 
all in a manner too complacent to please Trent. 
Her attitude was sisterly, and struck the ardent 
young man at times as though she had come to 
take him altogether too much as a matter of 
course. 

He was of real assistance to her in her plans 
for her tea-room, especially the financial side, 
and there was one wonderful Saturday afternoon 
when they went out to Greenwich Village visiting 
a list of available places in which to set the proj- 
ect on foot. She eventually found herself in a 
great quandary — one shop was ideally located 
but the rent was too high ; another was reasonable 
enough as to price and well designed for the pur- 
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pose she had in mind but was too far out of the 
beaten track. The two covered a great deal of 
ground, for Trent had insisted upon a taxicab. 
They visited a great many places; some were 
attractive in one way or another, others not so 
in any respect. 

"Well, at least," she said smiling at Trent, 
' Ve have reduced the list to a few places, so that 
next time we can probably make a choice." 

Trent wanted her to go to a hotel for tea — 
they had worked their way to the shopping dis- 
trict — but she demurred, asserting in a playfully 
injured manner that she had come to believe he 
had developed a fondness for tea which she 
brewed, to which he replied fervently that no 
beverage like it could possibly be imagined. 

"Thank you so much." She flashed a glance 
at him. "Then don't you think it would be nice 
to go home and have some there ? Oh, let's walk," 
she added. 

Trent nodded eagerly. 

"It is a corking afternoon," he murmured. 

So they dismissed the cab and walked down 
the avenue in the waning light of that wonderful 
late October day. The sun came through the 
side streets, overlaying the asphalt with heavy 
gold, and there was a tang in the air suggestive 
of brave days to come, days keen with the sparkle 
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of frost "and with the zest of It. They walked 
along^ talking, laughing, seeing no one, thinking 
of no one but themselves. They live ever and 
always such times as these, and fitting they do, 
since love — ripen as it may each year into some- 
thing dearer and stronger and more significant 
and more worth while — carries with it into the 
past an undefinable essence which is born only 
in the first flush of romance, and is lost in the 
fulness of deeper things. 

Perhaps a sense of this was bom in both of 
them; their mood became quieter, and the light 
in their eyes seemed to deepen until the sparkle 
therein became a glow. When, at length, they 
turned into the park the sunlight had gone and 
the pleasant autumnal tang had given way to a 
palpable chill. 

She paused at the iron fence, laughing, holding 
her small gloved hands out to the fence-bars as 
though to a grate. 

"Wouldn't it be wonderful," she said, "if this 
were a great city fireplace where you could stand 
and be warm ! " 

Trent stood a little apart, gazing at a picture 
which would always remain in his mind, as cer- 
tain pictures do in the love Ufe of all. She wore 
a brown fall suit with a small strip of fur around 
the sleeves, and fur around the neck, with her 
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inevitable white shirtwaist rolling open at the 
throat. She was so dainty and feminine and yet 
so wholesome^ so sweet in her ever-changing 
moods, ranging from sheer vivacity to moments 
of sober thought, that Trent, his mind encom- 
passing all these things, stood and watched, hav- 
ing nothing in mind so profane as wishing to touch 
her, satisfied for the moment just to stand and 
look. At length as she gazed at him her eyes 
suffused. 

"Change!" She sighed in a low voice. "Na- 
ture seems always to make that impression so 
powerful in October. Change! — everything that 
we knew fading and going away. Our lives are 
very much like the seasons, aren't they, Robert ?" 

"Yes, that is why we should live out each mo- 
ment to the full." 

"But we are," she protested. "At least, I try 
to. 

"Do you ?" asked Trent, looking at her steadily. 
"In everything?" 

She looked at him curiously, struck by a note 
in his voice, and then she flushed. 

"Robert, I thought you were dying for some 
of my tea ? " 

She turned abruptly and led the way across 
the street. As they went up the steps the de- 
nuded vine on the window-railing flapped and 
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rustled its stiffened branches against the green 
grille. 

"That old vine has done that ever since I can 
remember," she laughed. Then they went in 
and sat over her tea-table in the window while 
darkness came and the electrics spluttered on the 
pavement outside. 

Next evening, as though regretting her softened 
mood, she was most businesslike when Trent 
arrived; was prone to leave him, whenever pos- 
sible, to the companionship of her aunts or even 
her uncle. He himself, in fact, was somewhat 
chastened, as the result of an interview with his 
parents at dinner, who, as it chanced, had seen 
him walking with Eleanor the previous day as 
they passed in their motor. His father was curious 
concerning his proposed trip to Europe at a time 
when the project intrusted to him certainly seemed 
to demand his presence at home as a matter of 
form, at least, while his mother sought to learn 
the identity of his companion on the avenue. 

But Trent in respect to both subjects was so 
evasive and unsatisfactory that the father at 
length signalized retreat by expressing emphatic 
opinions concerning his son^s future in the field 
of business and finance. 

"As to this girl,*' he said in conclusion, "I leave 
that to your mother. Fm sure if I can*t keep 
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track of your business affairs there's small use 
bothering about your social habits." He knitted 
his brows thoughtfully. "Robert," he added, 
"was that girl Miss Lowell ?" 

Trent stared at his father a moment* 

"Of course it was/* he smiled. "So you see 
it was all business." 

"Ahem." Trent toyed with his spoon a mo- 
ment. "You are watching this Caleb Lowell 
closely ?" 

"Oh, Fm in touch," was the lofty reply. 

"Excellent. Then why didn't you tell me he'd 
sold several shares of his interest to James Oli- 
phant, of the Excelsior Company, our rival in 
the West?" 

"Eh !" Trent stared at his father. 

"You don't want me to say it all over again, 
do you?" 

"No." Trent shook his head. "Why, the old 
rascal — I" He paused. " But, father, he hasn't 
given Eleanor Lowell the month's notice he was 
required to give her. She doesn't know Robert 
Pinkham is out of the way. Anyway, there's 
that flaw in the title you once spoke of." 

Horatio Trent nodded. 

"I can't see why Oliphant didn't take all or 
nothing — unless it was he merely wanted a share- 
holder's voice in the Colorado interests of our 
company, the Consolidated." 
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Why did the Consolidated let Oliphant get 
ahead of thtm?'* asked Trent incautiously. 

His father^ who had baited the hook, now 
landed his catch. 

"Because," Tie said, "we were relying upon 
you. You were *in touch.' Some time I want 
you to tell me just how you were *in touch.'** 

"But — but," was the stammered reply, "Lowell 
has given his niece no notice, as required by the 
deed " 

"My boy," came the interruption, "you have 
said that before. I suggest merely that you pay 
less attention to wandering about the street with 
that girl and stick closer to Lowell.' Hereafter 
you give me information; don't rely upon me 
to give it to you. Have you any idea that Lowell 
has given Oliphant an option on all his holdings ?" 

"Well—" Trent shook his head. "I don't 
know," he finally confessed. 

"Then find out, please." 

"Yes, sir." The young man flushed and turned 
his attention to his meal, filled with the convic^ 
tion that he had missed a trick, and at the same 
time suspecting that his father was handling 
affairs over his head. 

All in all, it was rather an irritable day, and one 
of the most irritating thoughts concerned Lowell's 
duplicity in not*advising him of his action with 
regard to the shares left by Adrian Lowell. He 
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decided, at length, that the man in one of his 
periods of financial depression had sacrificed a 
handful of the stock for a pitiful price, or perhaps 
as security for a small loan. In any event, it 
suggested that Caleb Lowell was in much closer 
touch with James Oliphant than he had led his 
wife to believe. 

He was tempted to see Lowell forthwith and to 
face him down, but later he decided against this 
course, inasmuch as it would involve perhaps a 
break with the Lowell family, and as against this 
and the displeasure of his father — ^who he be- 
lieved was more closely in touch with the situa- 
tion than he saw fit to admit — ^he had far rather 
breast the paternal thunderbolt. 

Viewing the whole day as it concerned himself 
and Eleanor, he discerned a distinct loss of ground. 
He went over every item jealously, neglecting 
no single detail. Such recapitulation was in ac- 
cordance with a daily habit he had formed of 
checking up the progress in his campaign for the 
winning of the girVs love. He writhed under 
the irritable confession that she was the most 
elusive person or thing he had ever known; at 
times apparently within his grasp, at others far 
from being so. Was she a coquette? Was she 
shallow? Was she a — He stopped and swore 
at himself for presuming to think such things. 
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No, she was all right. He was the one at fault. 
Yet he could see nothing but to grope along 
toward the fervently desired goal, as he had been 
groping. He never slept well nights such as these. 

And yet, had he but known it, while he writhed 
and tossed in his bed, an incident was formulat- 
ing itself in the book of fate which was destined 
to bring about a very decided change in their 
relations. 

Doctor Lowell, as it now chanced, was fiilly 
enlisted in the State election, in which the suf- 
frage amendment was a factor. Many meetings 
were taking place in hotels and theatres, at which 
she was employed in analyzing before large audi- 
ences, of the friendly and unfriendly, the trend 
and progress in various Western States of the 
cause for women's right of franchise. Two after- 
noons she spoke at a popular up-town theatre, 
and submitted to heckling by women opposed to 
the cause and to questions asked by those in favor 
of it. Trent, while totally indifferent as to suf- 
frage, was in the audience on the two occasions, 
and admired her poise on the platform as well as 
her incisive wit, by which she converted questions 
intended to be disagreeable into boomerangs* 
He didn't go with Eleanor, but he took pains to 
sit where his presence would be noted by the 
protagonist. It thus came that at dinner a few 
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nights later, Trent being at table, she turned to 
him with a wry face. 

"Robert/' she said, "some of the settlement 
women of the lower East Side have noted an in- 
terest, more or less keen, among the Jewish and 
Italian women there — curiously enough — in what 
we*re trying to do in this election. They have 
arranged a meeting for to-morrow night in some 
hall in Rivington Street, at which they wish me 
to speak." She sighed. "Tm afraid it will be 
rather an ordeal, as I'm utterly unacquainted 
with their way of looking at things. However, 
that is beside the point. Eleanor wishes to 

go 

''Slumming," interpolated the girl with a laugh, 

pausing in her process of employing five needles 

on the heel of a Red Cross sock. 

"And," continued Doctor Lowell, "as my 
husband has a fundamental objection to my public 
appearance, Fm afraid we will have to beg your 
services as an escort. That is, unless you have 
something better to do." She smiled. "As a 
rule an escort is a luxury I am inclined to deny 
myself, but I do frankly confess to a feeling of 
dread concerning the lower East Side." 

Trent, of course, was gallantly willing to be 
of service. 

"I don't know much about the district my- 
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self,** he said, "except I used to eat chop-suey 
in Doyers Street with the late lamented 'Chuck' 
Connors." 

Both he and Eleanor left the house next eve« 
ning rather keen for the adventure. Doctor 
Lowell herself appeared more interested, as well 
as more doubtful of her success, than usual. 

"Liberty Hall,** on Rivington Street, was a 
long, narrow, three-story brick structure, and the 
auditorium, reached by a steep flight of stairs, 
was on the second floor. Banners and emblems 
and furnishings indicated that it was the home 
of various organizations of cloak-makers, social- 
ists, and fraternities. Whatever expedient in the 
way of advertising Doctor Lowell's proposed ad- 
dress had been adopted, its success had been 
extraordinary. The place was jammed with men 
and women — mostly women — and many were 
choking the aisles, no firemen or policemen — 
through some oversight — shaving been assigned 
there. 

It was a typical audience of the district, such 
as one used to see in the Thalia Theatre in the 
Bowery before Bertha Kalich came to Broad- 
way — ^Yiddish mostly, with a sprinkling, however, 
of Italians. They had been having a magic-lan- 
tern exposition, which promptly ceased when 
Doctor Lowell ascended to the platform, and 
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was welcomed by an oflScer of the suffrage party 
who had induced her to appear. 

The stage was in the front of the building, the 
doors leading to the stairway being located at 
the side. Eleanor and Trent found two seats 
that had been reserved on the aisle near the door, 
which they occupied, listening with faint amuse- 
ment to the long harangue with which the prin- 
cipal speaker was being introduced. 

By the time Doctor Lowell arose to speak the 
atmosphere in the closely packed hall was stifling, 
at least to Eleanor and Trent, who valued the 
pure air of out-of-doors for something more 
than its own sake. The audience, however, did 
not seem to mind, while on the stage conditions 
were not so distressing, there being windows at 
the speaker's back, which had been opened at 
her command. But these were the only windows 
in the room. Doctor Lowell was speaking slowly 
and without her usual power; the character of 
the audience made necessary the employment 
of simplest terms and the casting of thought in 
elemental mould. It was hard for her and hard 
for Trent and Eleanor. At length the girl moved 
restlessly, and he turned to her with an inquiring 
smile. 

"I wonder — Fm afraid," she whispered, lean- 
ing toward him, '^that I can't stand any more 
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of this. I feel as though I were being slowly poi- 
soned. Don't you think we could get out in the 
air for a few minutes ? '* 

By way of reply, Trent reached down for his 
hat and arose, placing his hand upon her arm. 
It was not a difficult matter for him to bore his 
way to the door, although in the process he noted 
a quick glance from the speaker. The rush of 
air in the vestibule was inspiring, and both stood 
for a moment drinking it in before going down 
the flight of narrow stairs to the door. 

As they descended, Trent caught from out- 
side a dull, steady, pulsing sound, and when he 
opened the door leading to the sidewalk they 
found the street bathed in an unnatural light, as 
though something had mingled with the blue- 
white effulgence from the arc-lamps and filled 
it with notes deep and sinister. There was that 
atmosphere of tenseness, too, which one notes, 
or rather feels, in the thoroughfare of a great 
city when something extraordinary is happening. 
There was unusual quiet, with occasionally a 
man or boy running along at top speed. And 
that sound which Trent had heard at the head 
of the stairs came to them with staccato insist- 
ence; it was easily to be recognized now as the 
pumping of fire-engines. The street was filled 
with a pungent odor which smarted the nostrils, 
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and as they reached the sidewalk a little cloud 
of smoke swirled around from a comer and swept 
by them. 

"A fire!" exclaimed Eleanor. "IVe always 
wanted to see a night fire; let's go." 

But Trent, deeply occupied with a sudden 
thought, led her across the street with the idea 
of locating the conflagration more exactly. 

Directly back of the building in which Doctor 
Lowell was speaking was a tall warehouse, over- 
topping the three-story structure by several 
stories. Tall and gaunt and gloomy it rose into 
the night, with a double line of blood-red windows 
glowering down upon the roof of the hall. Ap- 
parently, the rear of the structure from which 
they had just emerged abutted upon the burning 
warehouse. 

A picture of that crowded room came to Trent's 
mind and he shuddered. 

"You see that fire, Eleanor," he said. "It's 
pretty close; not dangerous," he added as Eleanor 
started and looked at him with a face suddenly 
drawn; "at least so far as the fire is concerned. 
But — ^you know " 

"Yes, I know," replied Eleanor, calm now. 
"What can we do, Robert? We ought to do 
something " 



Certainly." Trent laughed with an assump- 
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tlon of lightness, and led the way across the 
street to the door of the hall. 

As they arrived a man with a tattered blue 
fireman's coat, boots, and fatigue cap came run- 
ning up. He glanced at the two and stopped. 

"What's going on up there, do you know?** 
He spoke sharply, then lowered his voice, ex- 
plaining: "Fm Chief Fern's driver. Some one 
told him there was a big bunch up here.*' 

"There is," replied Trent. "Mostly women. 
The place is packed to the aisles." 

"No fireman on duty, is there?" barked the 
driver. 

"Didn't see any," Trent returned. "We've 
got to get them out somehow " 

"Out — yes.'^ The fireman moved impatiently. 
"The quicker the better; for," he added, "the 
first man or woman who smells smoke or hears 
the engines will let out a yell, and then" — he 
shrugged — "good night ! " 

He started toward the door, but Trent laid 
a hand on his shoulder. 

"As soon as they see you," he objected, "they'll 
fire up and rip everything apart " 

The fireman paused. 
That's so. Well, what's your idea?" 
Miss Lowell and I will go in," said Trent 
quickly, "just as though everything was all right. 
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She will gp up to the platform and have Doctor 
Lowell dismiss the crowd. I'll stand in the up- 
stairs doorway and shunt the people through. 
. . . You stand down at the street-door and fire 
them out on their heads as soon as they come 
within reach. Get a policeman^ if you can, be- 
cause we don't want the sidewalk blocked any 
more than tlic stairway." 

Eleanor had been watching him and listening 
dazedly. Now Trent, whose eyes were blazing, 
his face rigid and every muscle tense — quite dif- 
ferent from the smiling, jaunty chap she had 
known — turned to her. 

"I spoke of your going up with me, but, of 
course, you mustn't," he said. "That would 
be too much of a risk. I can tend to the whole 
thing somehow " 

She interrupted him with a little cry. 

"You think Fm afraid because Fm a girl I*' 
She stepped forward. He turned to her and in 
the eyes of each was something that neither pair 
had seen in the other before, something elemental^ 
something stern and indomitable. Without a 
word his hand flew out and his fingers closed upon 
her arm with a hard grip, and she grew rigid by 
his side, and thus, erect, unfearing, the two went 
up the stairs and into the fetid room. 

Doctor Lowell was speaking with greater vigor 
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and apparently had struck a vein that appealed 
to the audience, for every man and woman was 
leaning forward, laughing at intervals. There 
was a general movement of heads as the door 
opened and the two entered the room, and again 
Trent did not fail to note a rather impatient rais- 
ing of the eyes on the part of the woman on the 
platform. But he believed that the fact of their 
return being noticed by the crowd would make 
the situation easier to handle. 

"You get around to the front of the stage,'* 
whispered Trent, "and— you might scribble a 
note and explain the situation to your aunt. Tell 
her it is imperative she dismiss this audience at 
once by some expedient. Have you a pencil?'* 
He took one from his pocket and handed it to 
her as the gitl shook her head, and then took a 
letter he had forgotten to mail from his coat- 
pocket. "Write on this.** He seized her hand. 
"Don*t be afraid,** he whispered. "You stick 
close to Doctor Lowell and don*t you dare leave 
her side until I come ** 

She pressed his fingers by way of reply and 
moved slowly around to a position in front of 
the speaker*s table, while Trent, with shoulders 
squared, stood with his hands on the door-knob. 
He had lost sight of the girl in the crowd, but he 
could see Doctor Lowell, and he watched her with 
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straining eyes as she spoke on and on, until, as 
it seemed to Trent, Eleanor had failed in the 
part assigned to her. 

It was in reality only a few minutes, however, 
before a look of palpable annoyance crossed the 
speaker's face^ and then, as Trent gazed at her 
eagerly, she stepped forward and then bent down. 
He watched her as she straightened up, glancing 
hastily over the message, and then he saw her 
crumple the envelope in her hand and resume 
speaking as though nothing had occurred to in- 
terrupt. 

She went on for perhaps two minutes and then 
abruptly paused, her hands pressed to her fore- 
heaa. 

"Dear people,*' she said, "I find I must stop 
now. I have a bad head.'' She pointed to her 
forehead. "You must go out — go out because 
I have a headache. I will come soon to talk to 
you again. Now, good night." 

For a moment there was silence, and then with 
startling suddenness arose that shout of vocal 
applause with which audiences of the district are 
wont to reward those who have pleased them. 
Then a movement began. Trent, looking toward 
the stage, could see that Eleanor had gained Doc- 
tor Lowell's side. The great woman was sipping 
water coolly from a glass, and both were looking 
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down over the heads of the crowd at Trent. He 
turned slowly, and as he did so the faintest sus- 
picion of an* odor of burning wood floated in, and 
at the same time the swift chug-a-chug of the 
engines could be heard by those nearest the exit. 

"All right, folks,** Trent was shouting. "Hurry 
and get on out now. Don*t stand around ! This 
is not a movie show.*' He laughed aloud and 
slapped one bewhiskered man on the back. 
"Come on now; people behind want to get out." 

A babbling chorus of replies came. Doctor 
Lowell and her niece rejoiced to catch the note 
of joviality therein. It showed that Trent was 
dominating them, whether they knew it or not. 
They saw one man pause in the doorway and 
sniff the air, then they saw him throw bis head 
back and open his mouth. They saw a vicious 
half-lurch of Trent*s shoulders, saw a crippled 
but not less powerful fist flash to the man*s jaw, 
saw him sink to the floor a dead-weight. 
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AS the man lurched forward, Trent pushed 
^ him to one side, so that he fell into a pocket 
which the crowd left as it turned around from 
the comer of the stage, and lay there practically 
unnoticed. Trent was standing on tiptoe look- 
ing over the heads of the men and women. 

"Here — ^you big fellow back there,'* cried Trent, 
scrambling up on a chair and pointing at a man 
who seemed too much in a hurry. "Take your 
time. Some of you ladies grab him by the 
nose " 

A titter went up from the women, a titter which 
crackled along through the crowd as the sally 
was repeated. He breathed easier as he heard 
it, for his one idea was to keep the huddled mass 
of human beings moving freely through the door 
and down the stairs. 

Once the thick, steady-moving procession 
halted. Trent, with an exclamation, was about 
to spring upon a chair again for a look over the 
heads of the people when a man pressed through 
to his elbow. 
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It's all right. Jack," he said, "rm a plain- 
clothes man from the Delancey Street station. I 
want to hand it to you " 

Trent seized the husky policeman by the arm 
with a sigh of relief. 

"Take the other side of the door, will you ? 
Everything all right outside?" 

"Sure," grunted the precinct detective as he 
pushed back a group trying to gain the door ahead 
of their turn. "Now! Now!" he cried. "You 
people stop your pushin* — quit crowding will 
you ! Move on there — I mean you — " The po- 
liceman struck out over the heads of the crowd at 
a woman who, having gained the door-sill, was 
looking about as though preparing to shout some 
message into the crowd. But she changed her 
mind when the detective's big hand launched 
toward her. The oflSicer knew how to deal with 
these people. "There's a couple of men from the 
house, below," he said to Trent, "pullin* 'em 
out by the hair." 

Trent grinned, and then his features stiffened 
as he noted a surging forward in the middle sec- 
tion of the crowd. There was no noise; every 
one was strangely silent, pressing on for the doors 
— only back there that accelerated impulse which, 
if not stopped, was like to send everybody 
rumbling forward like a herd of runaway cattle. 
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Eagerly Trent's eyes sought the heart of the 
trouble, and at length climbing up on his chair 
he reached out with his stick, shaking it. 

"Hey, there — ^you — ^you — yes, you, fat lady; 
you go slow. . . .'* 

A shout of laughter went up from those below 
and spread through the crowd, the cheerfuUest 
sound Trent had heard in a good while. 

"All right, blackbeard," shouted Trent, "you 
stop pushing, too, or V\l have your whiskers out." 

Again the laughter. The crowd was fully his. 
Within five minutes, when the press about the 
door was thinning, vTrent and the big policeman 
began to run them out like sheep. They got be- 
hind and jolted the loiterers with their elbows^ 
patted the women who seemed dazed on the 
shoulders, and spoke encouraging or humorous 
or sharp words, as the case seemed to demand^ 
until suddenly a gap showed at the head of the 
stairs, and the trick was turned. Even the man 
whom Trent had punched was lifted to his feet; 
he shuffled out of the hall, holding a lame jaw 
in his hand. 

As Trent turned to the stage, where Doctor 
LfOwell and Eleanor and one or two of those in 
charge of the meeting still stood, the girl ran 
swiftly down the few steps and came to Trent's 
side. 
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*' Robert," she said, "you were just wonder- 
ful ! Do you know it ? " 

"He knows it now, all right," grinned the de- 
tective, winking at Trent and digging him play- 
fully in the ribs. "Let me tell you, lady," he 
went on solemnly, "your friend there is all right. 
He kept something big besides the war off the 
front pages of to-morrow*s newspapers, all right." 

"Yes, he did," Doctor Lowell, coming up at 
the moment, bore in with her rich contralto voice. 
She was about to say something more, but at 
the moment a group of stalwarts in rubber coats 
and helmets, headed by a captain and a battalion 
chief, on their way up to the roof, stopped and 
looked in the doorway. One of the officers, with- 
out a glance at the party, hurried to the rear and 
ran his hand along the floor and wall. 

"It's coming through here, chief," he called. 
"Everything's red hot." 

The battalion chief promptly turned to the 
women and smiled. 

"You'll have to get out of here," he said, "be- 
cause this place is going to burn in a minute. . . ." 

Doctor Lowell turned to Trent as they reached 
the street and started for their cab. 

"Robert," she said, "I wish to thank you, not 
so much for what you did in saving a number 
of us from danger, but for the opportunity you 
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have afforded me of seeing man at his physical 
and mental best. You were a man to-night, Rob- 
ert — a man of the sort I am never ashamed to 
bow to — " She paused and then said no more. 
And somehow Trent was glad; for he barely 
could stand hearing what she said, not so much 
because of its nature as of the manner. It was 
wonderful, from her. 

"I suppose,'* said Doctor Lowell, turning to 
Eleanor, "that you'd rather stay and see this 
fire than go home with me — no, I can't stay,** 
she went on swiftly, reading Eleanor's thought 
as the girl faced her. "I should like to extremely, 
but I must save myself as much as possible these 
days. There isn't any reason at all, however, 
why you and Robert should not remain here; 
I am perfectly capable of going on alone ** 

"Not while I am about," asserted Trent. "I 
have still some old-fashioned notions of gallantry 
that I don't think even you can ever knock out 
of me. Aunt Julia " 

The woman smiled grimly. 

"Be sure I shan't try, Robert. And Elea- 
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"Oh," laughed the girl, "I agree with Robert. 
In fact," she continued impulsively, "I think, 
to-night, I should agree to almost anything he — " 
She stopped suddenly^ biting her lip. 
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Trent was assisting her aunt into the taxi as 
she spoke. He turned quickly. 

"Eleanor — *' She touched his shoulder quietly 
and spoke in a low voice. 

"Not now, Robert, please." 

He nodded, but as he helped her up to her seat 
beside Doctor Lowell he retained her hand for 
a flashing instant, during which he swiftly pressed 
the gloved fingers to his lips. When he let it go 
the hand fell naturally, was not drawn away. 
Had he felt a slight pressure of her fingers as he 
took them away from his lips? He sat in the 
small folding seat, facing the two, leaning forward 
as they talked back and forth. 

"Robert," Eleanor said at length, "that de- 
tective told me that if the crowd had once 
started to run you would have been swept down 
the stairs and crushed to nothing. Did you real- 
ize that?" 

No." Trent shook his head. 
Robert Pinkham, you did, too," Eleanor 
cried. 

"What I have been thinking of," answered 
Trent with feeling, "is that you were willing to 
go back into that place with me." 

Doctor Lowell exclaimed in a humorous ad- 
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Come, come, children; as Doctor Johnson 
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said, ^Let us have done with civilities/ or we 
shall all be quite unsettled. I'm proud of you 
both." 

Eleanor put her arm through her aunt's and 
snuggled close to her. And thus they arrived 
at Gramercy Park. 

Lowell was out; Miss Judson was seated be- 
fore a pleasant open fire, her work laid aside, 
toasting marshmallows. 

"Aunt Matilda," laughed Eleanor, *' fairly 
caught!" 

"My sister always had a sweet tooth," chuckled 
Doctor Lowell. 

"And you," retorted the woman, "were always 
fond of pickles." 

"Well, let Epicurus judge between you," 
chimed in Trent. "As for me" — he leaned down 
and abstracted a delicately browned marshmal* 
low from a plate on the hearth — "I've something 
of a sweet tooth myself." 

They all took chairs before the fire and became 
quite merry. Doctor Lowell unbent to a degree 
which Trent could not have believed possible, had 
anything so utterly foreign to his conception of 
her as unbending ever occurred to him. She 
had an extraordinary faculty of sharp humor, 
which she employed in a discussion of her girl- 
hood days with her sister. 
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"As you know, Robert," she said, "your 
mother lived in the same village with us. Is it 
possible she never told you of the time my hus- 
band left us when we were getting out of a row- 
boat? There was a large water-snake on the 
bank, and your mother — but, of course, you re- 
member the story ?" 

Trent, inwardly writhing at the reminiscent 
trend of Doctor Lowell, which threatened to in- 
volve him in a new mess of perplexity at a time 
when he was never so inadequately prepared to 
wriggle his way out of it, shook his head vaguely. 

"I have some faint recollection of her telling 
about it when I was a very small boy. If I re- 
member, you were both horribly afraid." 

"You don't remember," returned the doctor. 
"As a matter of fact, we weren't frightened at all. 
We ordered Caleb ashore to dispose of it, but, 
instead, he pushed us out into the water so vigor- 
ously that he lost his balance and went over the 
bow, oar and all." Doctor Lowell laughed. 
"Now, don't you remember?" 

"Yes." Trent laughed in hollow fashion. "Mr. 
Lowell swore and you both were shocked." 

"No, not at all," smiled the woman, shaking 
her head. 

"Perhaps," suggested Trent, "mother was em- 
bellishing the story." 
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Perhaps she was," admitted Doctor Lowell. 
At all events, I fancy he was nearer to praying 
than to swearing, for the snake went into the 
water at the moment and disappeared. Eel-grass 
got'^round my husband's neck " 

"Of course, of course," laughed Trent, "now 
I recall, and he thought it was the snake." Doc- 
tor Lowell nodded approvingly. 

"I thought I could jog your memory," she 
said. "He swam for the shore shouting and flail- 
ing his arms " 

"While you two laughed at him," supplied 
Trent triumphantly. 

Doctor Lowell glanced at him quickly. 

"I see now, you recall the whole affair." 

Trent nodded gratefully. 

"Yes, it all comes back to me. Mother hasn't 
much of a sense of humor, but she used to tell 
that story very well." 

"Of course. Well" — Doctdr Lowdl arose — 
"Fm going to my room. Tve a pernicious habit 
of reading in bed." 

"Oh, don't go," said Trent, rising. 

She accepted this as a bit of politeness not 
warranting reply and glanced significantly at 
her sister, who picked up her work, threw the 
pointed toasting-stick upon the glowing logs, 
and followed her out of the room. 
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The logs were crumbling to ashes when Trent 
finally arose to go. The clock was chiming the 
hour of midnight. They had sat side by side» 
their chairs close together, watching the pictures 
of the red ashes, talking in low tones as fancy 
dictated. Very often long silences had occurred 
which somehow were more eloquent than any- 
thing they might have said. They were thor- 
oughly in sympathy as to mood; sometimes 
when they spoke they expressed thoughts which 
had been in one or the other's mind. 

The light of the hearth rested on her face and 
her hair, and Trent could recognize that subtle 
suggestion of perfume which he always seemed 
to feel, rather than smell, when he was near her. 
He often wondered whether it was the essence 
of her personality, so vague was it and yet so 
palpable. He could easily see that her mood 
was a yielding one, and knew that she was bathed 
in the afterglow of the exciting event earlier in 
the evening, and that many of the barriers which 
hitherto she had raised between them were down. 

And he was filled with such yearning to tell 
her all that was in his heart, to take her hands, 
clasped about her knee, and draw her to him and 
sit in the fire-glow, just holding her close, both 
their eyes closed, that it hurt. He wanted to 
feel that gleaming hair against his cheek, her 
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form resting against his — ^just wanted to possess 
her now and forever more. 

Was she ready ? Was she waiting for it ? Was 
she yearning as he was yearning? Something 
seemed to tell him so^ some feeling that never 
deceives upon such times as these. . • . JBut 
he — the irony of it! — he couldn't! His hands 
were tied with bonds of his own making. In her 
eyes he was not himself but another man. Any 
feeling she might have had was involved in the 
alien personality with which he had invested 
himself. To claim now, thus disguised, what 
he appeared to have won, would have been noth- 
ing but sheer madness. He knew this all too 
well; for it would mean emergence out of the di- 
vine effulgence of this into the stark, pitiless 
light of avowed deceit — cold questions and cold 
answers. It was unthinkable. The dream would 
be shattered here and now and he would leave 
her, knowing that the end of things had come. 

A tremendous reaction from their former state 
to the one he had pictured was only too clearly 
emphasized. There was, too, the thought how 
beautiful everything might have been had he 
yielded to early impulses to avow his real iden- 
tity. She would have been angry, of course, 
but he could have won her around. As the 
case stood, she was filled with his lies, an utter 
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dupe to his wiles, and he dared not enlighten 
hen 

And Doctor Lowell — ^what would she say? 
He didn't have to stretch his imagination to pic* 
ture her attitude. No, the way toward which 
both inclined was closed, and any action on his 
part now, in the way of aflSinning his love and 
asking for hers, would, as Doctor Lowell had said, 
be criminal. He had to take her with her eyes 
open or not at all. 

His face had a haunted look as he arose. Elea- 
nor, who had been sitting with eyes steadfastly 
fixed into the dying ashes while Trent struggled 
with himself, arose too. She didn't meet his face 
with her usual level gaze. 

"Good night, Robert." 

He fancied he caught a tinge of sadness in her 
voice. He took her hand, drew it slowly toward 
his lips, and was bending over it when suddenly 
he let it fall heavily and straightened rigidly. 

"Good night, Eleanor, girl," he murmured, 
then, turning abruptly, left the room. 

At his home, later, he sat smoking in the 
library as the clock struck one and two. 

He could see that a crisis had come. He had 
run his course. At first, led by sheer love of 
adventure and attraction for Eleanor, which in 
his inward soul he regarded as passing, he had 
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blundered along, until he had run into a tragedy. 
And now, where was the way out ? Rather than 
lose her he would lose his life. He held her far 
above anything he had ever dreamed, imagined, 
or known. He couldn't lose her! The very 
thought filled him with a frenzy of dread. From 
now on the translation of the alleged Pinkham — 
what a name I — to the real Trent must be 
brought about. But how ? He couldn't imagine. 
Every expedient that occurred led to a blank 
wall. The structure of duplicity he recognized 
with sinking heart must be removed, stone by 
stone; what he had reared was too strongly built 
to admit of instantaneous wrecking. 

Then, there was Caleb Lrowell, scowling or 
grinning — always avaricious. Things had been 
happening in the Raritan Pool, and the fellow 
had been inclined to snap and snarl a bit of 
late. • • • 

At length, utterly weary, Trent gave up, lay 
back and fell asleep in his chair — ^where the but- 
ler, in the small hours, found him and awakened 
him, and sent him off to bed. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ROBERT TRENT was a young man rather 
gifted in the art of expedient, as will per- 
haps be admitted freely by those who read this 
assertion. Yet, if his reputation in this respect 
were to rest upon his lucubrations as he lay toss- 
ing in bed while the dawn whitened beyond the 
East River, and various sounds of a great city, 
beginning to bestir itself, floated in at the win- 
dows, he would not — to coin a Milesian bull — 
have any reputation. 

The problem was to stand on his own feet in- 
vested with his own identity before Eleanor 
Lowell and her two aunts. The manner of ac- 
complishing this was, to say the least, elusive. 
Nothing that gave forth a glimmer of workable 
possibility rewarded his feverish groping. The 
nearest he came to anything reasonable was the 
idea of marrying Eleanor as Pinkham and de- 
claring himself after the ceremony. That would 
insure, he smiled bitterly, a perfectly delightful 
honeymoon. Besides, as he thought, dozens of 
other objections to any such course obtruded 
themselves, and their cumulative result was one 
vast, insuperable objection. 
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He lay back upon his hot pillow and closed 
his eyes, until all at once a thought, a word rather, 
flashed through his mind and brought him up 
sharply to a sitting posture. Aphasia! As he 
stared at the wall a smile worked its way slowly 
across his face. Aphasia! He had met with it 
constantly in France, the result of shell-shock* 
Shell-shock! By George! He had encountered 
exploding shells. Could aphasia be employed 
to account for his recent actions ? He switched 
on the light, and went to a desk where he kept 
an abridged dictionary. 

''Aphasia: the impairment or abolition of 
the faculty of using and understanding written 
and spoken language — '' Bah! That wasn't 
what he wanted. "Paralysis of the vocal or- 
gans — '' He wished he had had that the day 
he met Eleanor. Clearly, there was nothing in 
this for him. But there was some word, he re- 
called, that meant something that might be ap- 
plied to his case. He turned over the pages 
bearing words beginning with "am" until, at 
length, he hit upon "amnesia — loss of memory.'* 
He looked up at the ceiling. Loss of memory — 
yes, that might do; loss of memory that he was 
Robert Trent. He turned oflF the light and hast- 
ened to bed to build upon the idea. But he 
stopped abruptly when he tried to make the term 
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cover his assumption of the name and family 
of Robert Pinkham. It simply wouldn't stretch. 
When at length he hit upon the word that would, 
he turned over on his side with a groan and dis- 
missed the entire project. "Lunacy" was the 
word. It would explain quite adequately; but 
this was all that could be said for it. His most 
elemental instincts of self-preservation, so far as 
Eleanor Lowell was concerned, warned him away 
from that course. The dictionary wouldn't help 
him, that was clear. 

When he arose and dressed, he was as much 
in the dark as ever. He bathed and dressed in 
a vacant, perfunctory manner, ate a light break- 
fast without appetite, and went down-town. El- 
well was in Detroit on Liberty Bond affairs, and 
the clerks were just beginning their daily labors. 
Trent hurried to his desk, hopeful that the mail 
would contain matters sufficiently engrossing to 
enable him to work out of his hopeless mood and 
take a fresh start. But there was nothing of un- 
usual or interesting nature except a long letter 
from Elwell announcing his intention of return- 
ing East within a few days. Trent was beginning 
to tap the desk in despair when a boy brought 
in the name of Caleb Lowell. 

Ordinarily, Trent would have frowned, but now, 
some way or another, he was glad to have him 
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in. The old chap was as easy to buy as a yard 
of calico; peiiiaps Trent might find a way out 
of his dilemma through him. Since he had learned 
of LowelFs underhand dealings with Oliphant, 
Trent had had little patience with the man> and 
had been inclined to resent his complaints and 
snarls over current market conditions as they 
affected him with cynical indifference, rather 
tempted at times to end the tyranny by bidding 
him defiance and taking his chances with Eleanor 
and Doctor Lowell. But now he was glad of his 
forbearance, for he wanted advice. As luck 
would have it, his father recently had let fall 
something which he believed would prove of value 
to his son, and Trent, as he awaited the appear- 
ance of Eleanor's uncle, decided to pass it along 
and reap what reward he could in the shape of 
the man's gratitude. 

Lowell came in with his usual gliding gait and 
rubbing of hands, but with an underlying gleam 
of malice in his eyes. 

"Well, Bobbie," he began — he had lately as- 
sumed the prerogative of addressing him thus — 
"you may not know it, but youVe been pretty 
ofl&sh latdy.'* 

"Unintentional, Lowell, I assure you," smiled 
Trent, pushing a box of cigarettes toward him. 
"Fve been pretty much occupied." 
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'*Yes,*' grumbled the man, "and meanwhile 
Fve been getting into all sorts of scrapes. I had 
an idea we might do something together — I with 
my experience and you with your — with your 
exceptional strategic position — '' He paused, 
while Trent, sombre as was his mood, suppressed 
a laugh with difficulty. But he answered gravely. 

''There is something in that, but — ^well, just 
now you — ^know " 

Lowell held up his hand. 

"Tut! Tut! I understand. It wasn't so 
many years ago that I was young, and yet — 
well, I have been trying to do my part of this 
thing " 

"Have you! Weir* — ^Trent cut in — "have 
you thought anything about buying Alumi* 
num Common, lately ?'' 

"Ah,** Lowell's breath drew inward with a 
whistle. "Aluminum Common, eh! So those 
rumors are true. What ?" 

Trent nodded. Then he leaned forward. 
•'Look here, Lowell, I want to ask you something." 

The visitor settled in his chain 

"Fire away, Bobbie." 

"It's just this," opened Trent, fixing the man 
with his eyes. "So far as I am concerned, I 
guess you understand pretty well how I feel 
toward Eleanor " 
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Caleb Lowell interrupted by a preliminary 
clearing of his throat. 

''I grasp your drift> I think,'' he said. ''I can 
tell you that my niece is extremely fond of you.'* 

'*Is she so fond of me," persisted Trent, "that 
when she knows I am not Robert Pinkham she 
will stand the shock?" 

The older man looked at him quizzically for a 
moment, and then threw back his head and 
laughed. 

"What are you laughing at?" Trent flushed 
darkly. 

"Now, now" — ^Lowell's hands went out sooth- 
ingly as Trent half arose — "I was laughing at 
your modesty. Here you are, Robert Trent, the 
son of Horatio Trent, and — and you ask me 
whether my niece will be sorry when she knows 
this — ^knows you are not one of those damned 
Pinkhams. Pardon me, Bobbie^ but that's 
funny; it's a joke." 

"You mean that fact will help me with her?" 

Lowell laughed again, immoderately, and asked 
Trent what else he by any possibility could imag- 
ine he did mean. 

"And your wife — ^Doctor Lowell?" persisted 
Trent. 

Lowell's face sobered. 

"Well now, that's a bit different," he replied 
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at length. "She'll be vexed. Vexed !'* His face 
gave hint that he was employing a comparatively 
inadequate expression. "Nevertheless, it's Elea- 
nor and you who are interested, and as Eleanor 
has been brought up strictly to have a mind of 
her own, I think you will see my wife reaping 
all the rewards that accrue therefrom when you 
decide to announce yourself. In other words, 
it won't matter much how she takes it." 

Trent left his chair with the step of a man from 
whose shoulders the load of Ajax had fallen. He 
felt like hugging Lowell, hugging anything — the 
office boy or the iron pillar in the outer office. 

"Of course, Lowell," he said, "you'll say 
nothing about this; leave it all to me — won't 
you?" 

"Certainly, certainly." Eleanor's uncle picked 
up his hat and breezed out of the office, glancing 
over the clerks as he went with the air and bear- 
ing of their future overlord. 

As for Trent, even the suggestion thrown out 
by Lowell that Eleanor would be absolutely 
swayed by his name and wealth did not serve 
to temper his exaltation. He wanted her, and 
he did not care what swayed her. Anyway, he 
had evidence satisfactory to him that she already 
cared for him. In good time he would delicately 
launch the plan of enlightenment. Some way 
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would occur to him. The main thing now was 
that a course of action lay open. 

These thoughts served to lessen the great strain 
under which he had been laboring; so much 
so that by a mental process which perhaps will 
be understood, he was content to let the days 
slide along, awaiting some thought or event which 
would give him hint as to the proper method of 
opening his campaign of enlightenment. Oc- 
casionally he had lapses wherein he forgot that 
anything save pursuing his courtship of Eleanor 
remained to be done. 

These periods might have occurred more fre« 
quently had it not been for Caleb Lowell, whose 
persistent, "When are you going to make the 
break?'' coupled with requests for advice as to 
certain of his affairs in Wall Street which were 
not proceeding altogether to his liking, kept Trent 
from the full enjoyment of his relations with the 
Lowell family. 

Indeed, as the weeks went on, some of Lowell's 
requests merged pretty closely upon demands. 
This oppressed Trent, who was a young man 
with not a little fighting spirit and a just apprecia- 
tion of his independence. Nevertheless, it was a 
part of the price he was paying, and the return 
was well worth everything. 

The change which he had noted in Eleanor's 
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attitude toward him the night of the East Side 
meeting continued; she showed this uncon* 
sdously in a hundred little ways, which Trent was 
quick to read. Sometimes he fancied that he 
saw in some of the silent glances she often gave 
him an unuttered expression of wonderment. 
Why ? That was what those gray eyes of hers 
seemed to ask — ^but he dared not tell her. 

The weeks went by. Doctor Lowell had the 
supreme satisfaction of the suffrage triumph in 
the State election^ while Trent and Elwell did a 
pretty bit of work with a bond issue in which 
the elder Trent was interested. This pleased 
the great man hugely, and he forbore to inquire 
too closely into his son's progress in the Caleb 
Lowell mining-stock affair, thereby confirming 
Trent's suspicion that he was not the only one 
watching the man in the interest of the Consoli- 
dated Fuel Company. 

His mother, too, evidently thinking — if she 
thought about the matter at all — that the less 
the flames of romance are fanned by interfer- 
ence the sooner they die out, had never again 
referred to his relations with the girl she had seen 
him escorting down Fifth Avenue. 

Yet there were worries — deep worries — all con- 
centrated fatefuUy enough in and about Eleanor 
Lowell and their relations one with the other. 
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There wa^, for instance, a wonderful Saturday 
when they motored to Bear Mountain, Trent 
driving his swift roadster and Eleanor at his side. 
Arriving home in the evening, he stood with her 
at her doer-step saying one of those good-bys 
which had shown in the past few weeks such a 
tendency toward prolongation. 

" Robert,*' she said in a low voice, "it has been 
a gorgeous time, perfectly wonderful." She 
paused. *'I wonder if you realize — just — just 
how happy IVe been ?" 

Trent bent over her hand. 

''Can you think of anything that would have 
made you happier?'' he asked. She raised her 
head and gazed at him doubtfully. 

"I don't know," she smiled; "can you suggest 
anything?" 

''I wonder," returned Trent gently. 

She hesitated a moment. 

"Some time, Robert, when you think — ^you — 
know — " She stopped abruptly and her voice 
changed. "Good night, Robert. I really must 
go. I'm tired enough to drop." 

When he looked up she was gone. 

He walked slowly out into the night, and later, 
at the club, he spent another sleepless night. 
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CHAPTER Xir 

THE sunlight of a vivid day in early December 
was pourmg in through the windows of the 
Lowell library. It was getting on toward eleven 
o'clock, and Minna> the Scandinavian maid, hav- 
ing completed her work up-stalrs, was engaged 
in dusting and setting the books and magazines 
in orderly array on the table. Thus engaged, 
the telephone-bell sounded — nothing unusual, 
since it was always sounding — and the girl, pick- 
ing up the receiver, without even waiting for 
the usual introductory formula, forthwith an- 
nounced that Doctor Lowell was not in, that she 
had no idea when she would be. As she turned 
from the instrument, Caleb Lowell entered the 
room with nervous haste, removing his hat and 
overcoat as he walked. 

''Was that call for me?" he asked. 

"No, sir." 

The maid continued stolidly to ply her feather 
duster without even a glance at her master, who 
seated himself at the telephone in time to catch 
the full benefit of a cloud of dust which was wafted 
over the desk. He sneezed lustily. 

''Damn!" He sneezed again and once again. 
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''Is this the time for dusting, Minna ?'' He spoke 
over his shoulder, taking o£F the receiver as he 
did so. "Hello 1 I want 44500 Broad — '* Again 
he sneezed. Turning about with the receiver at 
his ear, he glared at the maid. ''I asked you,'' 
he fumed, ''whether this was the time for dust* 
ing 

"I don't know, sir," returned the imperturba* 
ble slavey. 

"You don't — Yes, I'm waiting for 44500 
Broad, Central. You don't know! What?" 

"Ay dusts whenever der ban dust to dust," re- 
plied the maid. 

"Hal" Lowell laughed ironically. "When- 
ever there is dust to dust ! By George, I believe 
you !" He bent suddenly forward. "Hello I Is 
this Trent, Elwell & Company ? Eh ? There's a 
call for this number ? Well, what the — Hello ! 
No, Doctor Lowell is not in. Now get off, please, 
this is a busy wire." As the voice continued, 
he slammed the receiver on the hook and sat back. 
The bell jingled and Lowell placed the apparatus 
to his ear. " Is this Trent, El " 

His face grew livid. 

"Who ? No, Doctor Lowell is not in. No, I 
don't know when she will be in and I don't care 
a — care — a — " Again he slammed down the 
receiver, throwing himself back in his chair, his 
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hands pressed to his forehead in an. ecstasy of 
irritation. As he did so, Minna, who had been 
observing him with dull, bovine stare^ swept a 
glass vase from the table, which fell to the floor 
with a crash and shattered directly behind the 
master of the house. 

A dynamite bomb could not more effectually 
have lifted him to his feet. 

"Eh! Eh!" he cried, staring dazedly about. 
His eyes had located the broken pieces of glass, 
and he was on the point of commenting upon 
them when the sound of the telephone turned his 
thoughts. ''Hello! hello! Trent, El—" With 
a sudden outcry he cast the telephone, which he 
had lifted from the table, to the floor and shook 
his fist at it. "Go to the devil," he snarled. He 
swung upon the girl. "This house is hell ! Tell 
your mistress I said so." He strode to the door 
and turned. "Fm going out to see if I can find 
a telephone I can use." And he stamped out. 

As he disappeared, Miss Judson hurried into 
the room, her mild face drawn and rigid in anxious 
scrutiny. 

"Minna, what was that frightful crash?" 
Minna at the time was arising from the floor 
with several fragments of the vase in her hands, 
and the good woman nodded and sighed. "Dear I 
Dear! What a house! Fortunately, it wasn't 
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cut glass. Throw it away, Minna." She walked 
over and picked up the telephone, replaced the 
receiver, and seeking a chair by the window in 
the sunlight — she had a faculty for warm nooks 
that was positively feline — took up her work. 
Minna departed with the broken receptacle, and 
for a space peace reigned. One thing to be said 
in Matilda Judson's behalf was that wherever 
she was, peace was likely to prevail. Which is 
saying a great deal for her. 

Eleanor entered presently, fresh from the street, 
cheeks flaming, eyes sparkling. She had just 
come from her tea-room, she and Trent having 
selected a site for the venture a week or two 
previously, and was in radiant spirits. 

"Oh, Aunt Matilda," she said excitedly. "It's 
going to be the dearest, cosiest place I I am sure 
it is going to be popular, and that FU make oceans 
of money '* 

The telephone broke in and Eleanor answered 
the summons. It was Trent. 

"Robert!" She laughed. "No, you can't. 
Um-ump. No. Don't you dare, Robert; Fm 
going outi No, I — " She turned from the desk. 
"Did you ever know such a man ?" She turned 
to her aunt. "He coolly informed me he was 
coming for lunch and then rang off." 

"He is truly ardent," smiled her aunt. 
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I don't want him to be ardent>'' she retorted. 

Miss Judson regarded her sharply and then 
arose and walked over to her. 

"You do want him to be, daughter. That is 
the most transparent " 

"Not at all," interrupted the girl, somewhat 
weakly it must be confessed. "I have my own 
way to make in the battle of my sex." 

"Sex, fiddlesticks!" Miss Judson took her 
by the arm and shook her gently. "Why, I fan- 
cied of late you were coming to your senses as 
to this sex nonsense." 

"Why, what do you mean, Aunt Matilda?" 
Eleanor was regarding her seriously. 

"Just what I say," returned the woman. 
"Some women are set apart for so-called sex 
battles — ^women like my sister ^" 

"That's just it," Eleanor replied. "Aunt Julia 
is trying to convince the majority of women that 
they should take a certain amount of intelligent 
interest in affairs concerning our national life — " 
She stopped, laughing. "But Fm not going to 
argue with you. I leave that to Aunt Julia. Just 
at present I have a tea-room and Robert on my 
hands '' 

"Then keep them," rejoined Miss Judson. 
"If love ever comes to you — and I think it has 
come; oh, yes, I do, Eleanor — why, cherish it as 
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a priceless gift." She put her hand on the girl's 
shoulder* ''Think seriously, my daughter, when 
it is not too late." She paused a moment. ''The 
years have been very long since I cast my lot- 
thoughtlessly. I — ^I — " She kissed Eleanor gently 
and turned away. The girl watched her a moment 
in silence, then advanced softly and kissed her 
and went out. 

"Well, Marilda — " The hearty voice of Doc- 
tor Lowell startled her sister from thf revery 
into which she had fallen. The great woman 
nodded, and moved to the telephonis as the bell 
rang. "Yes," she said, "this is Julia Judson 
Lowell. Who? Oh— the Times— yes i What?" 
She flushed as she listened. "Why," she replied 
at length, "I consider that a piece of impudence. 
Yes, and you may say that I say that any woman 
who patronizes that hotel after such an affront 
is lacking in self-respect. . Yes. • • • Yes. • . • 
It's an insult! Disgraceful!" She turned from 
the telephone and confronted her sister, who 
was looking at her over her glasses with mild 
reproach. 

"The Hotel Reginald," explained Doctor 
Lowell, "has put 'No Smoking' signs in the 
women's reception-rooms." 

Miss Judson laughed satirically. 

"How proud you must be I" she exclaimed 
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with mock enthusiasm. As her sister turned to 
her inquiringly she proceeded. '^ Isn't it a sign 
of advancement of our sex to be included in the 
list of public nuisances ? I had no idea you had 
progressed so in New YorL We are far behind 
you in Connecticut. The only woman who smokes 
there is Aunt Betsey, our colored washwoman, 
who uses a short clay pipe. Never out of her 
own yard, though." 

Doctor Lowell snorted. 

"You are quite ridiculous, my sister. I don't 
approve of smoking; it's a nasty, disgusting 
habit. But there is a principle involved here — ^" 
Her voice rose. "You — why you can't enter 
the Reginald without swimming, yes, swimming, 
through a sea of vile smoke, blown from the mouths 
of men about the lobby. And — and now that 
hotel has the effrontery — the effrontery — ^to say 
that women shall not smoke, if they wish — ^in 
apartments especially set aside for their use." 

"No doubt," replied Miss Judson with acer- 
bity, "the objection came from women." 

Doctor Lowell stared at her indignantly. 

"Doubt I Of course there is no doubt I No 
doubt at all. Not the slightest. And yet those 
same women will gladly sit in men's company 
for hours breathing the fumes of tobacco, will 
pack theatres where smoking is permitted, will 
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make presents of cigarettes and cigars to their 
husbands, brothers '* 

Matilda Judson sighed heavily. 

''It is true. We are an inconsistent sister- 
hood " 

"Inconsistent — incon — ** Doctor Lowell stopped 
short. "By the way, that reminds me — where 
is Eleanor ?" She glanced suddenly at the clock. 
"Tsch ! Tsch I Nearly twelve o'clock and Fm 
to speak at a luncheon at the Llewellyn. . . ." 
She rummaged through her desk. "Now, where 
did I put my remarks?" She looked about. 
"They were in a blue envelope " 

"Do you remember where you put them?" 
asked her sister, arising to assist in the search. 

Doctor Lowell glanced at her sharply. 

"If I did, Matilda, I should know where to 
find them." She bent over a desk drawer. "Now, 
isn't that exasperating ! " 

As the papers flew from her desk above her 
head in a veritable snow-storm, the maid entered 
with word that the cook said the luncheon had 
not arrived. 

Bother!" Doctor Lowell stared at the girl. 

Now I recall, I neglected to order anything. . . . 
Well, I can't stop now. Tell Bridget to knock 
something together. TheriC must be things in 
the kitchen." 
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As the maid departed, Miss Judson picked 
up her sister's bag and opened it, pointing to the 
projecting end of a roll of manuscript, which 
Doctor Lowell seized with an exclamation. 

"Of course! How stupid of me. Thank you 
so much, Matilda! By the way, will you step 
down into the kitchen and see about luncheon? 
You might see about dinner, too." 

A few minutes later, as Doctor Lowell opened 
the front door, she encountered her husband. 

"Ah, here you are, Julia ! *' I want to speak 
to you.'* 

The woman paused impatiently. 

"You'll have to wait until this afternoon, Caleb, 
I'm in a hurry." 

"I can't wait," snapped Lowell. "Julia, I want 
a check for five thousand dollars at once " 

"Oh, you do." Doctor Lowell regarded him 
judicially. "Caleb, you've been trying your 
best to go through your money for years; now 
you have succeeded, you shan't go through mine. 
I think I do quite enough in paying largely for 
the running of this house." 

"I haven't gone through my money," he re- 
joined. "It is tied up in a big movement. I 
must have five thousand dollars to protect my 
interest in the enterprise. Now, Julia, be sen- 
sible." 
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''You and your enterprises!" She laughed 
derisively. 

He swept on hastily. 

"I tell you I've got to put up five thousand 
dollars margin by three o'clock ^" 

His wife nodded comprehendingly. 

"Margins ! I see. YouVe been putting ice in 
the fire to watch it melt. But none of mine, 
thank you." 

She pushed him aside and went ponderously 
down the steps. 

" For a week, Julia," he called after her. " FU 
give it back with interest." 

**Not for ten minutes," was the inexorable 
reply. She went on. 

"Jezebel!" Lowell stood gazing at her re- 
treating figure and then slammed into the house. 

He had just seated himself at the telephone 
when Trent entered gayly. 

"Hello, Lowell," he said, advancing and tap- 
ping him on the shoulder. The man sprang to 
his feet. 

"Fve been trying to get you all morning." 
His face was dark and scowling. "Don't you 
ever attend to business ? " 

Trent shrugged good-humoredly. 

"Sometimes — when there is any. A broker's 
office in these days of strife, Lowell, is the nearest 
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approach to a resit cure I know. If anything 
went up a point, every ticker in Wall Street would 
break down under the unwonted strain/' 

Lowell came close to him. 

"That is exactly what I want to speak to you 
about. I've got to put up five thousand dollars 
margin on Aluminum Common before the Ex- 
change closes, and I haven't the cash available." 

"You'll need more than five thousand before 
Aluminum is through," advised Trent. "Why 
don't you pocket your loss and get out of the 
market — and stay out ?" 

"Why, you told me to buy Aluminum," cried 
Lowell. 

"That was a mistake," replied Trent. "We're 
all of us liable." 

Lowell shook an angry finger at the speaker. 

"And you told me not to be a bear on Rant an. 
I joined the bull movement. Look where I am 
there !" 

"I didn't tell you to bull Raritan. I told you 
my father did not take me into his confidence." 

"Yes, you bbckhead, but you advised me not 
to be a bear. Didn't you ?" 

At the word "blockhead" a slow, burning flush 
appeared just under Trent's cheek-bones. He 
replied quietly, though. 

"I was merely giving you my personal opinion." 
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Lowell fairly roared. 

"Yah! Your personal opinion! Your pers — 
Do you think I cared a tinker's curse for your 
personal opinion " 

"You asked for it/* returned Trent with a little 
sharp note in his voice. "I thought it funny 
that you should. I never doped the market ri^t 
in my life " 

"Why, you young fool! You lunatic!" Lo- 
well was pacing up and down the room. "I 
wanted your father's opinion. I supposed he 
had sufficient confidence in you to warrant his 
giving you some intimation of the situation " 

"Do you really suppose I should have violated 
his confidence if he had?" Trent had got past 
the limit of his usual discretion. 

"All I know is," fumed Lowell, "that, thanks 
to your muttonhead " 

Trent started forward. 

"Look here, Lowell," he said, a hiss accom- 
panying each word. "Chuck all that, do you hear 
me!" 

"Ha!" Lowell gazed at him and then his 
eyes wavered. "What I want from you, Trent, 
is five thousand dollars — and I want it quick." 

"Don't make me laugh." 

"I want five thousand — " Lowell suddenly 
lowered his voice. " Do you think, Trent, I don't 
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know what youVe been up to in this house ? Do 
you think I haven't learned your father is in- 
terested in the Consolidated Fuel Company? 
That they have had engineers investigating the 
Western Colorado Fuel Company, and that they 
know it will pay to work it ? Do you think I 
don't know your father has been gunning for 
that half interest I hold, and that he had you 
here as a spy to keep in touch with me ? Eh ? 
Do you think I am asleep ?" 

As Trent stared at him dazedly, Lowell laughed 
and swept on. 

"Now then, put your cards on the table. Fm 
your man when you come to talk business. But, 
first, I won't hear a word until I get a check for 
five thousand dollars. Come on now — " Lowell 
moved toward the desk. "Here is a blank check 
and I want you to sign it, quickly, see?" 

"I don't lend money to a double-crosser," said 
Trent decisively. 

"Oh—" Lowell laughed bitterly. "So that's 
the play. Very well. I'll let your father know 
how much of a business man you are — and — and 
I'll raise my price a notch, too, just for that." 

"Raise what you want; only get out of here," 
exclaimed Trent, who was now seeing red. "Get 
out, I say." He moved toward him. "I came 
here to see Eleanor." 
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Lowell paused at the door. 

"Oh, rU get out of my own library— just for 
a few minutes/' he jeered. "Fm going to my 
study to get that deed of trust, and when I come 
back rU have something to say to you and Elea- 
nor, ril break your little fake romance, quick — 
you young sneak. Don't go, please; make your- 
self at home with my niece. Til be back di- 
rectly." 

Trent, so thoroughly aroused as to be speech- 
less, glared after the man, his fingers opening 
and closing convulsively, more than half tempted 
to follow and seize and maul him, until he had 
shaken out of him an apology for every epithet 
he had uttered. Never in his life had he been 
compelled to stand and take such abuse, and 
he burned with shame as well as with anger. It 
was as he stood thus that realization that Eleanor 
would soon be with him brought him up with 
a start. He had to control himself for the pres- 
ent, at least, and pave the way as best he could 
for the denouement of this romantic episode. He 
walked to a table and had just lighted a cigarette, 
in fact, when Eleanor and Miss Judson entered* 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ELEANOR came toward him with a playful 
frown, 
"So, sir, you decided to disobey me." 
Trent moved awkwardly and then forced a 
laugh, not replying. She looked at him curiously. 
"What's the matter, Robert ? I am not serious. 
I really am glad to see you. . . . Pve been at the 
tea-room all morning and am dying to talk with 
you about it. It — everything is just about ready. 
I have stocked it and hired a waitress and cashier 
and cook. ... I am really getting nervous with 
it all — ^it is so — so tremendous — 



11 — ^it IS so — so rremenaous " 
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You need a business partner," smiled Trent, 
succeeding in his effort to summon his usual mood. 
"Mayn't I be your partner, Eleanor?" 

"Don't joke, please." She regarded him with 
serious eyes. "I have spent so much money and 
involved myself for so much more, that I am 
frightened." 

"Don't mind me, Robert," chirruped Miss 
Judson, as Trent moved masterfully to Elea- 
nor's side. 

"Don't you think we would be ideal partners. 
Aunt Matilda ?" 
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'^ Robert, I do." Miss Judson nodded vig- 
orously. "I have always thought so." 

Eleanor stood laughing and blushing, looking 
from one to the other. 

''If this is a proposal, Robert, I think you might 
wait until we are alone." 

"Proposal !" jeered Trent. "Why, we've been 
engaged all the while. This is merely a casting 
forward. You see, we are really married now, 
and I have come from a hard day in the office. 
I am tired." 

Trent seated himself heavily and picked up a 
book, sighing whole-heartedly. 

Eleanor exclaimed in derision. 

"Tired! Tired of what?" Seized with a sudden 
inspiration, she ran to a closet and dragged forth 
an inunense pair of loud-checked carpet slippers 
of her uncle's. These she brought to Trent's 
side and, kneeling, pretended to put them on. 
"And now," she said gayly, "your dear old smok- 
ing-jacket, of course." Arising, she made another 
journey to the closet, returning with a vel- 
veteen coat, which she threw over Trent's head. 
"And your evening papers." She gathered up 
a pile of books and newspapers and dumped them 
upon him. 

As he floundered about in the mess, he made 
a picture appealing so strongly to the risibilities 
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of the two women, that they were laughing im- 
moderately as he emerged and approached Elea- 
nor with mock seriousness. 

"I declare, I forgot/* he cried. "I beg your 
pardon. A fellow should always kiss his wife 
when he returns from business." 

Eleanor, who throughout had marked in Trent's 
lightness a note of tensity which puzzled her, re- 
treated. 

"No, not at all." She pointed to her aunt. 

"I yield precedence to mother " She paused 

grimacing at her aunt. 

Trent turned sharply. 

"Certainly — mother." Trent stepped behind 
Miss Judson, who had seated herself in a chair, 
and bending over her, kissed her hair. "Mother ! " 
he said softly. 

As he raised up. Miss Judson's face grew 
tense, and her eyes stared straight ahead. She 
reached up her hands and put them on the lapels 
of Trent's coat. There was a momentary tableau 
and then she got up slowly, still keeping hold of 
his coat. 

"Mother!" she whispered. She passed her 
hand slowly across his forehead. "Mother!" 
Suddenly the tears came, and, turning, she walked 
abruptly out of the room. 

"Oh ! Oh !" Eleanor looked quickly at Trent. 
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He came to her and took her hand. 

"Eleanor — Fve been fooling, and I haven't 
felt like it; it's all been camouflage; let's be seri- 
ous." His eyes fell from her brave gaze. 
Yes, Robert/' she said. 
Eleanor," repeated Trent, "you must know 
I love you. You must know that — that — I — 
care for you as I never could care for any other 
girl" 

"Yes," she returned, nodding. "I — ^I think I 
do know that. I hope you do; for, Robert — oh, 
Robert, I do care for you — ^I — I — Robert, dearest, 
I love you, too, love you so hard that it hurts 
me, frightens me — because, Robert" — she aban- 
doned herself utterly, swaying toward him so that 
he took her in his arms — " because, Robert," she 
cried, yielding softly to the pressure of his arm, 
"because I don't think I care for anything more 
in this world than to have you say you love 
me 

Trent tried to speak. Words failed him. He 
cleared his throat. 

"Eleanor, sweetheart," he faltered, "do you 
care for me so much that — that you don't care 
who or what I am ?" 

"I love you for what you au^ Robert," she 
replied, leaning back her head and gazing full 
up into his tyes. 
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•'Listen, Eleanor/* Trent said in low, even 
tones. ''I am not Robert Pinkham at alL I 
am Robert Trent. Your uncle has known all 
along who I am. He knows that Pinkham was 
married last fall, and that I — ^took his place be- 
cause I loved you from the first minute I saw 
you/' 

She laughed at him. 

•' You are such a tease; even in the most serious 
moments." 

"I am serious, Eleanor.'* He smiled weakly. 
"Your uncle knew that first night I was the son 
of Horatio Trent. Now he wants to use those 
securities of your father's. I loved you and 
wanted to be near you " 

With a sharp, hurt cry, she broke away from 
him. 

"You — are — serious ! How long has my uncle 
known.? Oh, you said always. Why — ^then — 
why has he pretended — ?" Struck with a new 
thought, she came close to him. 

"Why have you done this — ^this — ?" Her 
voice failed her. "What excuse had you ? And 
my uncle — " She paused and then added in a 
low voice: "What have you two been up to?" 

"Eleanor, I love you!" 

She waved him away. 

"My uncle knew all this, too!" She seemed 
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dazed, bewildered. She pressed her hands to her 
forehead) and then swept her fingers slowly across 
it as though trying to clear her mind. 

"Yes, your uncle knew this!" Caleb Lowell 
strode into the room with a bundle of papers 
in his hand, shaking his head at Trent. "This 
scoundrel badgered me into compliance with his 
demand that I appear to be hoodwinked. Yes^ 
he did!" he shouted, catching an incredulous 
look on Eleanor's face. "And why did he do 
it? Why?" He placed the hand holding his 
papers to his breast and raised the other aloft. 
"Why?" His voice ended in a squeaL "Well 
Fve found out " 

Eleanor gestured at her uncle and stamped 
her foot. 

"Be still, please." She faced Trent. "Why 
did you do this cruel thing, Robert ? " 

Trent, watching every play of her face, ad- 
vanced a step toward her. 

"Why ? rU tell you why, Eleanor. My father 
wanted me to see you and find out whether you 
were going to marry Robert Pinkham. Just for 
a joke I called and gave my name as Pinkham. 
When I saw you, I knew I had found the girl I 
could really love. I couldn't resist the impulse 



to— to " 



Her face cleared a trifle. 
"To make me love you, anyway — " she sup- 
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plied. What more she would have said or done 
or felt may not be said, for at the moment her 
uncle broke in with a loud voice. 

"He lies!" he almost screamed. "I didn't 
know it, but I was fooled, too, by his romantic 
gush; but now I know. His father is head of 
the Consolidated Fuel Company, which bought 
Pinkham's interest in your father's mining com- 
pany. They have discovered the property is 
still rich, and he set Trent to work to win your 
love and then get hold of your father's half in- 
terest. That's why he was in this house. But 
when he found that the real Robert Pinkham 
was married he got me tied up in the market so 
I would sell that interest to the fuel trust I" 

"That was^'t my motive at all," cried Trent. 
"You'll believe that, won't you, Eleanor? Elea- 
nor!" 

She was staring at him, dramatically shaking 
her head. 

"And, yes, I remember," she said in a distant 
voice, "you told me you were going to try and 
see if you couldn't find some flaw in that trust 
deed, so you could get the stocks away^from Uncle 
Caleb " 

"To give them to you!** Trent vociferated. 
"Eleanor, my every intention was honest and 
legitimate." 

She laughed bitterly. 
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* Legitimate! 

"Yes, legitimate. All I wanted was your love 
— ^nothing else. Every day I have known you 
has been a beautiful dream, every " 

Something in her face caused him to stop. 

"Mr. Lowell/' she said, turning to her uncle, 
*'this is your house; why don't you ask him to 
go?" 

"Eleanor!'' Trent put out his hand plead- 
ingly, but she turned her back, sobbing. "So," 
she said, swinging upon her uncle at length, "you 
have won your valuable stocks." 

Lowell was rubbing his hands. 

^It appears so, Eleanor; it certainly does. 
Robert Pinkham has married; of that I have 
legal evidence." 

"Eleanor, there is something rotten ^" 

Eleanor, hearing Trent's voice, stared at him 
a moment in silence. 

"Mr. Lowell, why haven't you asked him to 
leave?" She paused, and then hurried on im- 
pulsively, hysterically: "But you needn't mind, 
I am going to leave myself, this instant." 

"Now, now, Eleanor." Lowell placed his hand 
upon her arm. "You khow this home is yours 
always." 

She sprang away from him. 

"Take your hand away from me, please. I'd 
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sooner die than pass another hour under the same 
roof with you. You have the securities. Keep 
them, if they'll do you any good. I trust you'll 
make a profitable, oh, a most profitable deal with 
Mr. — ^Mr. Trent.'* She walked to the door and 
stood at the threshold, looking back. ^'I am 
going, for good.'' As Trent started to follow 
her, she pointed at him. ''If you attempt to 
follow me out of this house, I'll call the first police- 
man I meet." 

"Policeman!" Trent's face turned white and 
he stood rooted to the spot. 

Thus, with the young man standing rigid and 
Lowell rubbing his hands and smiling in rather 
a doubtful manner, Eleanor went down the hall, 
and in another moment the door slammed be- 
hind her. 

As this happened, Miss Judson hurried in 
from the other door, summoned thither by the 
loud voices. 

"What if the matter?" She stared blankljr 
at the two men. "You act as though you were 
about to fly at each other's throats. Where is 
Eleanor ? I thought I heard her." 

Trent moved sombrely toward the door. 

"Let him tell you, if he wants. As for me — 
well, it's all over. Miss Judson; Eleanor's gone." 

"Gone! Gone where?" The good creature's 
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qresy ever ready for weepii^ filled with tears. 
^I — '' The slamming (rf* the firoot door was heard 
and all turned. ^Oh, she is ooanog back 
now "^ 

But it wasn't Eleanor. It was Doctor LowdL 

" Why, Jufia,^ quavered Miss Judsoo, the first 
oi the original trio to find tongue^ **l thntuJit jroo 
were at a meeting.^ 

Doctor Lowell tossed her head. 

^1 made a stupid mistake. The meeting is 
to-morrow.** She threw down her bag and ^anced 
first at Trent and then at her hud>and. **^dOi^ 
she firownedy being in rather an unenviable homOT, 
'Vhat's the matter?** 

Trent faced her. 

^Doctor Lowdl, I wish to have a talk with 
you alone. I am not Robert Pinkham. I never 
was — ^I mean, I am ^** 

^'An impostor!'* squeaked LowdL 

''Well, I do declare!'* Miss Judsoo raised 
her eyes and hands heavenward. 

Doctor Lowell ignored her husband and fixed 
her eyes up<Mi the hapless young man. But what 
she spoke, her words were far from the vobal 
earthquake against which Trent had braced him- 
self. 

''I had expected you to tell me this some dm^ 
Robert,*' she said; ''but why choose this oocasioiit 
when you must see I am ups^ ?** 
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**You had expected — '^ faltered Trent, "You 
mean you ** 

"I mean that I knew — most assuredly. I am 
not quite an idiot, although I may appeal to you 
as one/* She smiled. "You are Robert Trent, 
son of Horatio Trent, who is one of our male- 
factors, so called, of great wealth/' 

" But, Julia I '* exclaimed her sister, "why have 
you not told this before ? " 

"Yes, why?*' snarled Lowell. 

**For various reasons,*' replied Doctor Lowell 
composedly. "I discovered the deception when 
Robert at the Llewellyn imposed that preposter- 
ous creature upon me as James Oliphant. He 
was no more MoUie Oliphant's husband than I 
was. I fancy, however, my suspicions were first 
aroused by Robert's blundering answers to my 
questions; but I had too many things upon my 
mind at the time to pay much attention." She 
laughed shortly. "If you'll recall later, Robert, 
I took some mild revenge about having you en- 
lighten me as to a certain adventure With a snake — 
which, of course, never really occurred." 

If the woman really desired further revenge, 
a glance at Trent's face would have satisfied her. 

"As to MoUie Oliphant," she went on, "I sent 
Eleanor home that afternoon and returned to 
the hotel by another door. I went up to her 
room." She glanced at Trent. "I think, Robert, 
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if you had been present to witness her state of 
mind '* 

"Her state of mind — ** Trent, not knowing 
what else to do, attempted an expression of grave 
concern. 

"In fact, she had no state of mind,'' Doctor 
Lowell continued. "She had fainted on the 
lounge. She awoke under my ministrations, and 
fainted again when she saw me." The doctor 
shrugged. "However, everything was adjusted 
before I left/' 

"But you haven't told why you did not tell 
us," persisted her sister. "I declare !" 

"Now, Matilda," admonished the protagonist 
of this little scene, "don't go on, please. I in- 
vestigated Mr. Trent quite thoroughly and found 
he stood assay. My dear sister, any person with 
the slightest knowledge of human nature would 
know that Eleanor was bound to fall in love with 
some one sooner or later. I decided it might as 
well be Robert Trent as any one — in fact, in 
many ways I think he is quite ideaL He loves 
her, and his romance and devotion have been 
quite appealing — Another reason: I like Robert 
Trent." 

'*Aunt Julia!" Trent moved to her side and 
caught her hand, his face beaming affection and 
admiration. 
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She smiled grimly and looked about. 

"Some time, Robert, I want you to tell me of 
your pernicious activity as regards MoUie Oli- 
phant in that hotel — ^but not just now,** she added 
as Trent made to speak. "Where's Eleanor?** 

"She — she,** stammered Lowell, "she has gone 
out.** 

Trent glared at the man, still retaining his 
grasp of Doctor LowelPs capable hand. 

"Why don*t you tell her all? Aunt Julia, she 
has left this house for good.*' 

Doctor Lowell looked up with a start and 
fastened her gaze upon her husband. 

"Your husband was hard pressed to put up 
some margins. He knew who I was all the time. 
He tried to blackmail me for $5,000, and I wouldn*t 
be blackmailed. Then he fixed up a story that 
I was trying to bribe him for my father ^** 

"It*s true,** cried LowelL 

"Silence!** Doctor Lowell turned to Trent. 
"Go on, Robert.** 

"He told Eleanor that I was in the house as 
a spy for my father, trying to get those stocks 
for him. He told Eleanor I had been fooling and 
playing with her for this purpose. She went off 
her head and threw me over; said her uncle 
could have the stocks, but she wouldn*t stay in 

the same house with him ^** 
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''Oh, deart*' Miss Judson started for the 
door on a run. 

''Matilda I*' Her sister's voice shot after her 
and brought her to a halt. "Matilda, come in 
here and sit down and behave yourself.*' 

Miss Judson obeyed with meek promptitude, 
and the woman waved at her husband. 

"Caleb — ^now, sir, what have you to say?" 

"I have this to say," began her husband, strid* 
ing forward and tugging at his sparse side-whiskers. 
"By the terms of the trust deed made out by 
Adrian Lowell, I am entitled to his half interest 
in the Lowell-Pinkham mine. Robert Pinkham is 
married ^" 

"I understand all that," interpellated his wife< 

"Then," snapped Lowell, "you understand all 
that b necessary for you to know." 

"Indeed!" Doctor Lowell's head went up 
into the air several degrees above normal. " Don't 
be quite so certain as to that." 

"That interest is rightfully mme, and I want 
it at once." 

"UmpI So!" Doctor Lowell nodded. "lean 
appreciate your attitude, Caleb; but we shall 
proceed a trifle more deliberately than that — a 
trifle more deliberately. We don't rush these 
matters at express speed, even if you are in need 
of collateral for loans." She walked to the table 
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and stood there magisterially, as it seemed to 
Trent, to all in the room, in sooth. *'I am a 
lawyer, a member of the bar of this State, and 
I propose to sift this matter quite thoroughly — 
quite thoroughly, my husband. I have long felt 
it needed sifting " 

Lowell fumed. 

** You'll do nothing of the sort," he cried. "FU 
be damned if you will ! You attend to your own 
affairs, Julia Lowell!** 

"Ca-lebr* She bore down upon him like a 
frigate under full sail 'Xaleb Lowell, how dare 
you I Answer me ? How dare you !" As Lowell 
retreated, the woman reached out her hand. 
''That is the trust deed, is it not ? Let me have 
it." 

He thrust it toward her. 

"Yes, take it," he agreed. "Take it and read 
it, and we'll end this nonsense." 

She took it, and moving to a chair at the head 
of the table, seated herself in double-chinned 
majesty, while the rest gathered about her as 
lawyers about a judge when a knotty legal point 
is under discussion. 

"We will go over this very carefully," she said, 
glancing hastily over the document. "I note 
some stipuladons as to the conduct of your stew- 
ardship of Eleanor's affairs-— 
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"You will not read this until I have my lawyer 
present/' interrupted her husband, seized with a 
sudden thought, or a sudden fear, Trent could 
not tell whidi. 

**I shall read it — now,*' she frowned. "I am 
all the lawyer that is needed for the present." 

As she adjusted her glasses, Trent and Miss 
Judson, who had been whispering, moved toward 
the door. She noted the movement and looked 
over the top of the document at them. 

"Just one moment, please." She spoke sharply. 
"I wish it distinctly to be understood that no 
one must seek Eleanor until I say so. She han 
elected to leave this house in a passion without 
sufficient common sense, or confidence in me to 
submit the matter. If I am to help her, if she is 
to profit by her lesson, she must be left abso- 
lutely alone — ^by you, Matilda; I want your 
word of honor. I forbid you to attempt to go 
near her. And you, sir" — ^turning to Trent — 
"if you have any hope of carrying on your suit 
with my niece — and I cannot say to you that you 
may have — ^you'll be guided absolutely by my 
advice. Let her lie awhile in the bed she has 
made until she sees what she has done. It won't 
hurt her. She'll live at the Women's University 
Club, and may be found any day at her tea-room 
— ^until it blows up, or she becomes tired of it." 
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She expelled her breath> and taking up the trust 
deedy sat back. 

'^Now, then> are you all listening ? Robert/' 

"Yes, Aunt Julia," very meekly* 

"Matilda?" 

"Yes, sister." 

"Caleb?" 

"Yah!" 

"Veiy well, then." 

Doctor Lowell cleared her throat and began 
to read the terms of the deed. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

DOCTOR LOWELL ran so rapidly over the 
various stipulations that it was diflSicuk 
for her hearers to follow, much less to understand 
them dearly. But as her manner indicated en- 
lightenment, neither Trent nor Miss Judscm 
felt it incumbent upon them to interrupt. At 
length, having mumbled through the document, 
she laid it on the table at her side. 

"Well." She gave the word :ai inflection that 
might have meant anything. 

"Well,'* joined in Lowell, "I see no reason to 
fool here any longer. The deed is perfectly dear 
and I don't mean to be bullied another minute." 

"Yes," his wife nodded affirmatively, "per- 
fecdy dear. . • • No one will attempt to bully 
you, Caleb; this is merdy a matter of business. 
I represent Eleanor, and I shall protect her m* 
terests to the last dot — mind that — to the last 
dot. Remember, the first thing you have to do 
is to give my niece a nuMith's written notice that 
you intend to avail yourself of the provisions of 
this deed" — she tapped the paper — ^"and coo- 
vince me — or a jury, as you please — that your 
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trusteeship has been so conducted as to enable 
you to become beneficiary. I shall wait for this, 
until the expiration of the four weeks' notice of 
possession, which I presume you will send to 
Eleanor to-day." 

She arose, not neglecting to possess herself of 
the deed. 

**And I warn you, Caleb, that any attempt on 
your part to evade what Fve asked you to do 
will result in my making it impossible for you 
to pass another day under this roof. Do you 
understand ? '* 

She walked to the door and there paused, beck- 
oning to Trent, who joined her in the hall. 

"Robert,** she ordered, "take down these num- 
bers of stock certificates/' 

She read off a long series, which Trent noted 
down. 

"These," she explained, "are the numbers of 
stock certificates comprising my late brother-in- 
law's holdings in the Western Colorado Fuel 
Company* I want you to see if by any chance 
one or more of these have passed out of my hus- 
band's possession. This is very important. You 
have a month in which to ascertain." 

Trent, who, as said, had been unable to catch 
much of her rapid recital of the terms of the trust 
deed, was not in a position to judge as to the im- 
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portance of his assignment, but was quite willing 
to take her word for it. In the meantime he would 
seek his father's permission to place her in pos- 
session of the fact of the sale of several of the 
shares to James Oliphant. Horatio Trent, by 
the way, was in Colorado, intent, as the young 
man suspected, upon fuel company as well as 
railroad matters. As he nodded, she placed her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

"Now, boy — ^I know this is going to be hard 
for you — but I want you to let my niece strictly 
alone until I say you may see her. I know her 
better than you do; Fm speaking in your interest 
as well as hers. Let her run this thing out; it is 
the only way. If she cares for you deeply — as I 
may say I hope she does — she is not the girl who 
will cease to care in the end. Time will tell as 
to that. You have to accept that chance; for 
I tell you that the present time, filled widi her 
emotions and relying fully upon her new venture 
t6 fill her life, she will very easily come to detest 
you. If you presume now, or next week, or the 
week after " 

"And the week after that?" Trent looked 
at her pathetically. 

"We'll see,'* she replied, and nodded her dis- 
missal. • • • 

The next day Trent gritted his teeth and went 
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West, following in the footsteps of his father, who 
had been in Denver a week and had written sug- 
gesting the need of his son's companionship, if 
not assistance. Before he went, however, fear- 
ing that panic at the desperate financial straits 
in which he had become involved would prove 
more potent in its effect upon Caleb Lowell than 
his fear of his wife, thus leading him to some other 
desperate act, involving the fuel company stock, 
Trent so arranged through Tommy Elwell that 
the man would be tided over the hiatus in his 
aff*airs. This he accomplished without appear- 
ing as a direct factor in the case, although he was 
willing to allow Lowell to suspect what he pleased. 

He found his father in Denver, but in a mood 
which forced him to accompany him in his jour- 
neyings in his private car over a considerable 
area of the Denver & Ogden's western territory 
faithfully assuming the role of a helpful and lov-- 
ing servitor, awaiting a time when he felt it would 
be propitious to broach the matter which was 
uppermost in his mind. 

His communications with New York consisted 
of business correspondence from his partner and 
a letter from Doctor Lowell, stating briefly and 
concisely that the situation was unchanged. 

It has been said that Trent set his teeth when 
he shook the dust of the metropolis from his heels 
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the day following the exadng outcome of his 
recent career of deceit and prevarication^ but 
the fact \Sf it did not require a great deal of 
strength of mind on his part to move him to this 
step. He had experienced, indeed, many of the 
emodons of relief which had filled his mind when 
he sat on the deck of the Philadelphia^ bearing 
him away from all the cares of current existence 
on his native shores. Only now, he held no 
idea of finally giving up his romantic quest of 
Eleanor Lowell's hand. 

Mentally, physically, she was his mate; it had 
been so ordained from the b^inning. This, it 
may be admitted, was no original view for him 
to hold; some will hold it to be quite ccHnmony 
as no doubt it is, and yet this need not be regarded 
as destrojong its potent influence upon Trent's 
imagination. 

So, with no attempt to see Eleanor Lowell, 
Trent had packed and started West. 

Now as he and his father flew hither and thither 
over the various lines and branches of the Denver 
& Ogden system, Trent's star, which he had 
raised as soon as the train rolled out of New York 
City — a star of hope and longing for the girl he 
had left behind — shone ever and ever, as the 
weeks went by, with steadily increasing bright- 
ness and serenity. It overtopped the red sunset 
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douds which tumbled and billowed above black 
Rocky Mountain crags; it was clear in the opal 
skies of early dawn, and at night it rode alone in 
the soft darkness — ^his star, her star — their star. 
Distance, the passage of time, and all that lay 
between him and that girl in the East, served 
but to enhance her charm to him and make her 
more dear. 

In the morning, wherever he was, whether in 
hotel or car, or on horseback, he looked toward 
the East with bared head and sent his morning 
greeting winging over the mountains and prairies; 
and at night he would face the East and bow, 
murmuring always: 
"Good night, Eleanor. God keep you for me ! " 
Nor did he feel any sense of sentimentality. 
He was a man; those who knew him could deny 
this least of anything. And his passion was manly, 
brave, worthy. He could look it in the face un- 
ashamed, knowing that it was the best and biggest 
thing he had ever felt, that it was good for him 
to live it and extract from it everything that it 
held. For with his love had been bom ambition 
to do and be something on his own account, not 
an appendage to his father, not a parasite cling- 
ing to his millions. Many ideals which had existed 
deeply submerged had come to the surface of 
his thoughts, and he knew them to be good and 
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determined with all the strength of his nature^ 
which was not insignificant^ to build upon them. 

Eleanor meanwhile — as her aunt had prophesied 
— was too fully concerned with tangible things 
to devise imaginary stars, or to color either sun- 
set or dawn with roseate dreams. She was living 
to the full a life abounding with practical matters. 
At times she thought of the home she had left, 
but generally in the way of regret, resentment, 
and wonder that her aunt had not followed her 
and argued her to reason. She loved the woman 
dearly, regarded her in every way as a mother, 
and had fully expected that after a day or two 
the good woman would visit her at the scene of 
her labors, and firmly but gently take her back 
home with her. She would have welcomed this, 
for she felt very much alone and at times more 
than a little forlorn. 

She needed the advice of a woman of her aunt's 
bright and acute mind, and she missed, too^ 
Trent's crisp and businesslike suggestions. This, 
it must be confessed, was about the only way 
she missed that devoted young man at first. And 
when the other feeling came, she suppressed it 
and drove it from her mind; for he had tricked 
her, made a fool of her, been a traitor to her simply 
to gain an end for his father, who already had 
sufficient millions, it would seem. She never had 
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the idea that the deceit Trent had practised 
could have been dictated by any other reason. 
She was not the sort of girl who could conceive 
that Trent had been guided, or, rather, led in all 
he had done because of her. In her introspective 
moods, indeed, she had never been inclined to 
rate herself high; on the other hand, was more 
often than not a victim of self-depreciation. And 
so she was doing her best to forget Robert Trent 
and to rid her mind of the effects of the great 
humiliation she had experienced. 

Yet, let it be confessed, she came to miss Trent 
in more ways than his capacity as an adviser. 
He had held an appeal to which, after a struggle, 
she had been ready to yield whole-heartedly. 
She admitted this freely. None the less, it served 
to increase her low opinion of herself, and at times 
to make her furiously indignant that she should 
have been so weak as to have fallen into the net 
he had spread. Knowledge of the fact that she 
had not yet escaped all the meshes of that net 
accentuated the bitter feeling she held against 
both Trent and herself. 

But as the days went on and the exacting de- 
tails of her new enterprise increased, she found 
little enough time in which to think of Doctor 
Lowell or Trent. From morning to dark she 
labored at her tea-room, and at night hurried to 
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the Women's University Club^ made a hasty 
dinner and went to bed, utterly fagged — ^too tired, 
too sleepy, to see Trent's star even had her trend 
of mind been of a nature to stir her imagination 
to the extent of devising one for her heaven — 
which, as will be grasped, it was not. 

The tea-room began slowly, as all things must 
do, and continued deliberately, with, however, 
a slight gain in patronage day by day; nothing 
much, yet something. 

One may wonder that its success was not as- 
sured from the outset. Outside was a quaint 
sign-board bearing the legend : 



AT THE SIGN OF THE CADDY 



The caddy was done in gold, the legend in fight 
blue, and the background was a dull brown. In- 
side, the decorations, furnished by a Japanese 
importing company — ^which also supplied the 
tables, chairs, and other furnishings — were taste- 
ful and attractive. She had a cook at forty dollars 
a month, two waitresses at twenty-five dollars 
a month each — one of whom was relied upon to 
examine the trays as they left the kitchen and 
see that no detail of tastefulness in the arrange- 
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ment of food was lacking — ^while Eleanor, herself, 
acted as cashier. It had been impressed upon 
her by a friend, who had had experience, that 
she and no hireling must sit at the desk, because 
upon the personal charm of. the cashiei--charm 
both as to dress and to "ladylike" demeanor — 
rested the main chance of the success of the enter- 
prise. She had been told that unless she were 
better dressed than any woman patron who came 
into the place she could hope for nothing but 
failure, and in the belief that this advice was 
good — ^which it was — she had spent more than 
she intended upon new gowns. 

Those that she had worn — which were sent 
to the club in a trunk from the Lowell house at 
her written request to her aunt — the aunt had 
sent the trunk without deigning to reply per- 
sonally to Eleanor's note — ^were hardly the gowns 
she found she would need. Hence — money for 
new gowns. In fact, there was a depressing 
amount of money going out, with not a fraction 
of the outflow coming in. That was worrisome. 
Sometimes she felt, as she sat at her desk, that 
lines were coming in her face, imaginary crow's- 
feet under her eyes; she began to spend extra half- 
hours in her room at the club fussing with her 
complexion — something she had never thought 
of doing in the old days. 
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There came a day when a fussy woman shopper 
complained bitterly of the manner in which the 
food she had ordered was served, and this imposed 
upon the girl the necessity of attending to her 
cashier's duties not only but of making frequent 
and hasty trips to the kitchen to supervise the 
work of inspection, which had been intrusted 
to one of the waitresses. This added materially 
to the expenditure of physical effort, and the 
dainty, high-heeled slippers she wore were not 
conducive to easy transit to and fro. In the eve- 
nings she began to leave the tea-room with des- 
perate backaches, and sometimes with a head- 
ache as well. The time finally arrived when she 
was obliged to engage a girl with no duty but to 
arrange properly the various dishes sent forth 
from the kitchen. She couldn't bear to think of 
the extra twenty dollars a month this involved, 
but it was a matter of necessity, and nothing 
else. She simply could not perform both func- 
tions. 

She had estimated that after a month the tea- 
room ought to be earning thirty dollars a day 
gross, but now in the second week it was earning 
far from that. There had never, in fact, been 
a day when more than three tables were occupied 
at the same time; it was a dribble and not a lucra- 
tive dribble at that. Busy shoppers came in 
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and bought tea and toast, demanded rolls thrown 
in, and then sulked when Eleanor denied their 
request. When a woman ordered chicken salad 
at sixty cents, as was the case perhaps two or 
three times a day, the order was hailed as an 
event. 

Eleanor had devised a fifty-cent luncheon, 
consisting of a thimble of bouillon, eggs in one 
form or other, a dash of sweetbreads, salad with 
two stalks of lettuce, tea or coffee, and a table- 
spoonful of ice-cream. But few ever ordered it, 
and those who did were inclined to quarrel over 
the size of the portions. 

In good sooth Eleanor came to realize that 
the number of waspish, peckish, trivial, incon- 
sequential women in this world far exceeded her 
original estimate, while as for the men who 
occasionally drifted in, they were impossible 
creatures, who seemed to think she was a hireling 
placed at her desk merely for the purpose of re- 
taining their trade by smiling sweetly upon them 
and upon their silly attempts at flirtation— which 
Eleanor would not do. 

Again, some wonderful woman would come 
in, some great breezy feminine personality, who 
would smile upon everything that was done for 
her comfort, admire the decorations and appoint- 
ments and depart, leaving behind her an unspoken 
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benediction. And then would come in some manly 
chap who ate what he ordered, minded his busi- 
ness and left, having paid his check, without a 
backward glance at the charming cashier. When 
this occurred — ^which was not too often — ^the worid 
would brighten for Eleanor, and she would forget 
for a while the steadily diminishing account at 
her bank. 

There were two days when she was compelled 
to remain in her room at the club with a sick head- 
ache — something she had never known in the 
old life — ^while the tea-room was left to run itself 
as it would. Thus lying in the darkened room, 
iced towels wrapped about her throbbing *head, 
she feverishly took account of stock. It was the 
third week now, and the truth was that business 
had been less brisk than it had been the second 
week. And she had given herself a month in 
which to have the place at least on the road to 
success. 

Where was she failing ? Ohj^ somewhere there 
was a flaw! She could not doubt it. The room 
was ideally located and crowds of shoppers were 
constantly passing at the noon-hour. Yet so 
few ever came in ! If only she could talk to her 
aunt! But, she sobbed, her aunt had given her 
up absolutely. Was it that she had lost interest 
in Eleanor when she learned definitely that Caleb 
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Lowell and not her niece was to get that interest 
in the coal company? Absurd thought! And 
yet, in the bitterness of her mind, she would fancy 
it so. And Trent ! Through her mind there went 
singing and winging a sudden pang of longing, 
a pang so sharp, so unexpected, that she sat bolt 
upright in her bed, forgetting her throbbing head. 

Robert ! What was it ? But it was gone, what- 
ever it had been. Her head began to whirl and 
she lay back with a groan. 

When she returned to her desk, weakly and 
with some of the abhorrence of a galley-slave 
repairing to the sweeps, she found that the re- 
ceipts of the two days of her absence had been 
slightly below normal — ^nothing encouraging upon 
which to build new hope and new confidence. 
She wondered if some attractive sign at the comer, 
or somewhere, would not serve to call attention 
to the fact of the existence of the tea-room. Filled 
with this idea, she set a wooden tripod out on 
the sidewalk with the menu attached thereto, 
but the only result was the attraction of a middle- 
aged man, supremely well dressed, who followed 
her into the place not a minute after she had set 
up the sign. 

He ate liberally, and upon paying his check 
essayed a smiling word or two which Eleanor 
answered with her usual detached manner. He 
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seemed surprised at this and dallied over his 
change, allowing his well-manicured fingers full 
opportunity for display. 

You don't appear very busy," he said* 
No/' Eleanor replied. She detested him for 
his smug, smiling demeanor, but the condittcm 
of business she felt did not warrant her being 
too snippy to him; so she smiled and added that 
patronage seemed to fluctuate, and that it was 
a trifle late for luncheon; there were more people 
in earlier in the day. She 'glanced around the 
empty tables, and grimaced. ''Considerably 
more." 

He pocketed his change and followed her glance, 
allowing his eyes, however, to return to her face, 
where 'they had been pretty much throughout. 

"I don't know but I prefer it this way,*' he 
said. ''It seems rather co^y lunching here alone^ 
this way " 

Eleanor, still trying to be polite, still weak as 
a result of her illness, knew of no way in which 
to be rid of this pest, who so obviously was steer* 
ing the conversation into personal channels. In 
fact, there was no knowing how long he would 
have stayed, for he had just begun to descant 
upon the economic advantage accruing to firms 
which employed attractive girls as cashiers, when 
a woman whom Eleanor knew entered with her 
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two children, giving the girl opportunity to escape, 
excusing herself and going over and talking to 
them. 

Somehow, the experience of being penned up 
in her desk and being obliged to be civil to men 
obviously bent upon flirtation impressed her as 
intolerable, and thoughts of it lay upon her mind 
like lead all evening, and broke in upon hours of 
sleep which she sorely needed. Still, other men 
had done the same thing, more or less smugly, 
all with the most harmless intent so far as it had 
appeared, all seeming to regard her as fair game 
for just this sort of thing. She had a feeling they 
would have been surprised had she showed re- 
sentment, and, as a matter of fact, she felt none; 
it was merely that they bored her, and that she 
was oppressed by being in a position in which 
she was obliged to submit to it. 

When she thought of this phase of her work, 
thoughts of Robert Trent recurred time after 
time. Deceitful and mercenary and calculating 
as he had been, she could not help — ^try as she 
would to prevent — ^pictures of how tactful he 
would be to a girl in this position, how whole- 
some and refreshing and encouraging. She was 
thinking of that this night as she turned her hot 
pillow over for the seventh time, tiying to com- 
pose herself for rest. Then at length came the 
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words to her mind — ^which seemed almost as 
though she had spoken them: ''Oh> if he'd only 
been Robert Pinkhaml" 

But he hadn't been, and In his clever way he 
had deliberately made a fool of her before every 
one. Her eyes burned and she rubbed them 
drowsily, for sleep was beginning to claim her 
through sheer weariness. If only Aunt Julia 
would come to her; but she was another shattered 
hope. 

She felbasleep. 
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CHAPTER XV 

IT Is the custom of civilization that families 
shall feast and be joyful on Christmas day. 
Happy the family that can do both. Happy 
the group bound by ties of blood that can as- 
semble over the holiday board and find ties much 
stronger, much more enduring, more worth while, 
uniting every member, each one of whom may 
glance over the ramparts of fruit and nuts and 
cider-jugs and wine-bottles with fond, friendly 
eyes, unoppressed with the necessity of shutting 
ears to the rattling bones of closet skeletons and 
of crowding out emotions of contempt, or bitter- 
ness, or jealousy, or envy, or any of the things 
that the years breed among those who have been 
forced to know one another too well. 

The Lowell family, lacking its brightest and 
most beautiful ornament, dined soberly in the 
house in Gramercy Park. Soberly is the word. 
Again, strictly speaking, the Lowell family was 
not at table intact, even leaving Eleanor aside. 
Doctor Lowell had a brother — whose wife she 
detested, for adequate reasons — and nieces and 
nephews and cousins; some of them she was fond 
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of, and of some she was not. Not a member of 
the clan Lowell but possessed a pronounced per- 
sonality, and, as a result, united gatherings had 
long been abandoned by common — ^not to say 
mutual — consent. As a family, the Lowells were 
not strong on submerged emotions, concealed 
dislikes, or forbearance; in brief, the Lowells 
were not hypocrites, whatever else may be said. 

Of the three who sat together this Christmas 
day in the Lowell home, Caleb Lowell, curiously 
enough, was the one whose demeanor held most 
of Yuletide suggestiveness. 

The lift given him by Tommy Elwell — act- 
ing, as we know, at the instance of Trent — 
had been a veritable Ufe-buoy. His margins 
were beginning to be real margins in all that the 
term impUes, and Lowell was making ready to 
quit and pocket his fairly substantial gains. 

Of course he recognized the influence of Trent 
in the life-belt which had been thrown him when 
he was struggling beyond his depth, but far from 
guessing the motives which had inspired this 
act, he accepted it as tacit intimation on Trent's 
part that Doctor Lowell would, in the end, recog- 
nize his right to his brother's interest in the fuel 
company stocks. He believed, in fact, that she 
had already done this, and was merely awaiting 
the end of the stipulated four weeks as a matter 
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of feminine perversity. She had not mentioned 
the matter since the occurrence in the library, 
and the time was almost up. 

And so he attacked the turkey and sipped his 
port with gusto, and was ready to converse at 
length upon any subject that might be intro- 
duced, a tendency which found small vent, since 
his state of mind was shared by neither Doctor 
Lqwell nor Miss Judson, who, indeed, had spent 
the day dabbing furtive tears from her eyes and 
casting reproachful glances at her stoical sister. 
It may be presumed that Doctor LowelFs stoicism 
was more assumed than real. At all events, she 
was unusually silent and grim. 

"Julia,** her sister finally burst forth, as the 
maid cleared the way for dessert, "I always 
thought that underneath all, you really had a 
heart. I am sorry to say I doubt it, now.** 

Caleb Lowell grunted and chuckled, earning 
thereby a baleful stare from his wife, which caused 
him to hide his face in his wine-glass. 

"I suppose you refer to Eleanor, Matilda,** she 
said. 

"Yes, to Eleanor,** flashed her sister. "I think 
we are all positively heartless, sitting here, eating 
together, with Eleanor alone, probably eating 
her heart out, convinced that she has been utterly 
forgotten. I tell you this,** she exclaimed with 
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all the intensity of a mild person who at length 
has been thoroughly aroused, "I — for one — am 
going to see that poor, dear girl this afternoon." 

Doctor Lowell eyed her calmly. 

'^Matilda, you are going to do nothing of the 
sort." 

"Julia, I iam going to do just that. I positively 
refuse to subscribe another hour to this wicked, 
unjust, vile campaign against the sweetest girl 
that ever lived ** 

Doctor Lowell raised her hand majestically. 

"And you would undo everything that I have 
been trying to accomplish I I suggest you study 
Robert Trent's course " 

"He is completely under your thumb," snapped 
the other woman. "So have we all been; but 
I for one decline further to occupy th^t position. 
I am of age '* 

"I, too, am of age ** 

"Oh, oh, impossible!" Lowell, laughing over 
his coffee, sputtered and half strangled, while 
his wife, ignoring his simian antics, frowned on. 

** As i say, I, too, am of age, and appear to 
have acquired a degree of common sense with 
the years. I absolutely forbid your seeing Elea- 
nor until — until — " She turned to her husband. 
"By the way, Caleb, that reminds me; on January 
3d you arc to come to Eleanor's te^-room and 
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present the proofs which I asked you to produce, 
the month being up on that day/* 

"Eh!" Lowell looked up angrily, having, as 
suggested, held the idea that his wife had merely 
been of a mind to let the issue she had originally 
raised die out gradually. ^^Do you sdll take 
me for a fool, or a knave — or what ?" 

**ril answer that later," retorted Doctor LowelL 
"Now, Matilda, I have been in close touch with 
our girl, knowing that she is making a mess 
of things — as is most natural, considering the 
manner in which she has conducted her enter- 
prise — and know that the time will come when 
she will be more than willing to confess that she 
doesn't know quite everything there is to be 
known. Until the lesson is completely estab-> 
lished, I ask you to leave matters entirely in my 
hands." 

"I shall consider," replied Miss'Judson. 

"G>nsider all you wish, but, please, if you love 
Eleanor, do as I say " 

"Matilda may do as she pleases, but Til 
be '' 

"Caleb 1" Doctor Lowell arose from the table. 
"We have had quite enough — quite." 

She strode out of the room, leaving Lowell, 
his digestion altogether ruined, struggling to his 
feet, and her sister twisting her fingers and de- 
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daring that this particular Christinas dinner 
was worthy only of a family of Hottentots. 

It is but just to say that it had required all of 
Doctor Lowell's stoicism to approach this good 
day with her niece out of the house. As may 
have appeared, she was genuinely fond of the 
girl; she understood her thoroughly; not, how- 
ever, having a keen appreciation of all of Elea- 
nor's traits of character — ^traits, by the way, 
which Trent had found among the most lovable 
and endearing. At all events, she had missed 
the girl sorely, and had suffered more than one 
pang at the thought of one so little prepared 
to face single-handed the slings and arrows of 
a world which, opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing, can be as cruel and cold to beauty and 
to youth as to anything else. 

Doctor Lowell had many friends in the club 
at which Eleanor was staying — in fact, was one 
of the governors of that institudon — and thus 
she had many ways of keeping indirectly in touch 
with her niece's career. When Eleanor was in 
her room with her sick headache, her aunt had 
departed from her determination so far as to 
visit the club daily and insure every precaution 
for the girl's comfort. In sooth, she gave more 
thoughts to the whole matter than she well had 
time to spare. She was glad that the end of 
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the stipulated four weeks was at hand. Doctor 
Lowell hated unsettled things more than anything 
in this world. She intended to settle this par-* 
ticular affair with a bang and for good and all. 
The day before a letter had come to her from 
Trent. 

*'This mine business looks fearfully messy. 
Your husband disposed of several shares in the 
stock last September to James Oliphant of the 
Excelsior G>mpany9 a bitter rival of father's 
corporation." Doctor Lowell read this with a 
little exclamation and, arising, went to her desk, 
where, after looking over several papers, she re- 
turned to the letter with compressed lips. '*It 
is not to be doubted Mr. Lowell passed these 
shares over — ^for a price — as an earnest of his 
promise to sell the complete half interest when 
he comes into control of the stock on Eleanor's 
birthday* This means that there will be a bitter 
and, perhaps, an endless fight out here between 
the two companies. 

"I told you before I left of that flaw in the 
foreclosure proceedings under which Adrian Lowell 
originally secured the stock. By reason of that 
flaw father could have forced the stock to revert 
from your husband to Robert Pinkham under the 
law; but this would not knock out Mr. Oliphant, 
Pinkham'fi stepfather. But, anyway, the flaw no 
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longer exists; father's Denver lawyers, who have 
been digging into the case for months, have dis- 
covered documents which put a clean aspect 
upon Adrian LowelFs original title to the half 
interest in the mine — although Adrian un- 
doubtedly never knew this. So that half interest 
is solid for Caleb Lowell when Eleanor comes of 
age. And he is going to sell to the Excelsior. 
Father is wild, and when I tell him about Eleanor 
—I mean my feelings— he will certainly raise Cain, 
froth at the name, * Lowell,' and probably forbid 
the — ahem — ^the banns. 

'^That won't faze me anyf none the less, I'd 
like to have things pleasant with him, because 
he and I have got to be pals. His secretary was 
taken ill the first week, and I have been quite 
useful to him, fagging for him like a pup. He's 
a wonderful man — ^the male Doctor Lowell ! Can 
I say more ? Luckily, he's been up to his neck 
in railroad affairs, getting his house in order against 
the time when the government takes the Denver 
and Ogden over, as will be the case, he says. I 
am writing this to let you know how I've been 
faring, and to ask if you will try to prevail upon 
your husband to wriggle out of that sale to the 
Excelsior, if he can. I love Eleanor more every 
day. We will eat Christmas dinner at a tank 
station in the Rockies, and will be home in per- 
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haps a week; I can't tell precisely. In the mean- 
time accept my devotion and keep Eleanor for 
me. 

Full whole-heartedly did Doctor Lowell share 
Trent's hopes concerning Eleanor. She had come 
to hold a warm place for this young man who 
was so^unspoiled, although reared with every 
opportunity and incentive to be otherwise. Here- 
in was his reward: that those — Doctor Lowell, for 
instance-knowing he had everything, could not 
bear the thought of his not continuing so to have. 

As to Caleb Lowell and his mining-stock, the 
woman did not speak to him, as Trent had tacitly 
requested. Instead, she spent hours studying 
various papers, and in the end filed Trent's letter 
away with them 

For Eleanor, the holiday week will ever linger 
in her mind as the blackest and bleakest period 
of her life. Meteorologically the season was ideal, 
clear and cold, with flurries of snowflakes wafting 
down at frequent intervals, streets crowded with 
befurred shoppers, taxicab drivers dashing along 
with red noses and heavily gloved hands, holly 
in the windows, and everywhere the light and 
hurry and bustle and good cheer of New York's 
most wonderful season. 

Thousands coming and going, but how few 
entering the portals beneath the '^Sign of the 
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Caddy *M Some came, of course. At times — 
infrequently it is true — every table was occupied, 
but Eleanor did not have to figure deeply to know 
that this should be the case every day if her ven- 
ture were to be saved from desperate circum- 
stances. 

The trouble was, that she knew she should 
be doing better than she was. There was a tea- 
room two blocks away that seemed to be crowded 
all the time. True, it had been much longer estab- 
lished than her place, but even so, after three 
weeks, the balance of patronage between the two 
should be more evenly inclined. What was the 
defect? Even apart from the poor business, 
Eleanor had a feeling that there were defects. 
Did they lie within herself? 

Wherever they lay, Eleanor's savings-account 
was fast dwindling. As already said, she had 
hoped that at the end of five weeks she would 
be making thirty dollars a day gross, a modest 
enough sum as it seemed to her, but now in the 
fourth week there was no indication she would 
make anything near that sum in the sixth or any 
future week. Her income was but little more 
than sufficient to clothe her, and her sum of ready 
capital was fast dwindling. 

She could attribute the condition to her own 
lack of knowledge alone. In the buying, for ex- 
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ample, she had made some dreadful mistakes. 
It was the cook who finally suggested that she 
attend to this duty. The result was a palpable 
saving. She must be making other mistakes, if 
some one would only point them out. It was all 
extremely dispiriting; she knew she was losing 
some of her good looks. 

She had counted a lot upon her friends for 
patronage, but she had come to realize the empti- 
ness of such expectation. They did come occa- 
sionally, but didn't spend much money — Eleanor, 
to her disgust, was coming to appraise people 
by the money they spent — and were inclined to 
look upon her with patronizing air. If they only 
would patronize intangibly she could bear this, 
but they didn't. It was as though she had moved 
to a world apart. 

A group of friends came in the day before 
Christmas and sipped tea and nibbled gingerly 
at toast and cakes, while Eleanor sat at her desk 
smiling down upon them. How strange their 
conversad(m seemed. 

''Were you at die Atterburys' last night, 
Ethel?" 

''Oh~yes." 

**Havc a good time?" 

"Oh — loads of fun. You've no idea. And I 
didn't think I'd know a soul .'" 
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So it Tzn, idle^ vapid chatter, and yet so enthu- 
siastically conducted, as though this were all in 
all of life. Yet it was a jargon Eleanor knew. 
She wondered where she had drifted. 

Even on Christmas day, at the home of a 
friend, every one seemed to look upon her as 
sort of an exotic, a creature of uncanny ideas — 
a person remote from their world. Perhaps this 
was her imagination, rubbed to undue sensitive- 
ness — still it was just as real to her as though 
the fact existed and made her feel just as badly. 

Then there was that horrid, smug creature, 
with the manicured nails, that man who came 
each afternoon to the tea-room and ran up com- 
paratively enormous bills, and insisted upon 
familiar conversation at the cashier's desk for 
half an hour thereafter. The preceding day he 
had wanted to send her orchids for her desk. She 
feared her rejection of the proffered exotics was 
less tactful than might have been. She was all 
acid these days, anyway. 

With the multiplication of her troubles had 
come an attitude of dogged stubbornness toward 
her aunt, whose neglect of her she had accurately 
construed as the grim lesson of a grim woman. 
But she would not yield; she was bitterly com- 
mitted to this. She would starve in the streets 
first. 
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And Robert Trent! She hoped and prayed 
the day would come when she could make him 
realize she was not the silly, gullible idiot he had 
taken her for. If he had only carried on what 
he had been about without the caddishness of at- 
tempting to make love to her ! Ugh ! 

It was a doleful Christmas day that this girl 
passed. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NEW YEAR'S had come and gone. It was 
a gray January day with a penetrating 
coldness. Through the curtained windows of 
^^ At the Sign of the Caddy" could be seen the flit- 
ting forms of passers-by on the sidewalk outside. 
A hard-faced young woman, a waitress who had 
been taking the proprietor's place at the cashier's 
desk, put aside a novel she had been reading, 
looked at the clock, and then leaned back with 
one of the whole-hearted yawns of her dass. As 
she did so another waitress who had been doang 
at one of the tables arose and stretched with feline 
languor. She glanced toward the cashier's desk* 

"Say, Minnie, this is rotten!" 

The girl at the desk smiled slightly and 
grimaced. 

''Ain't it, though," she repUed. ''The Umit.'* 

At the moment a figure passed the window; 
footsteps paused at the door. The waitress moved 
hastily to a table, and the acting cashier dabbed 
hastily at her hair and sat up with a show of in- 
terest. With both thus poised expectantly and 
silently, they heard the sound of retreating foot- 
falls. Evidently the person had changed his-*s 
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or her — ^mind^ assuming there had been any in- 
tention of entering. The two girls regarded each 
other with raised eyebrows. 

''You'd almost think it was a smallpox hos- 
pital," observed the one at the table. 

The other heartily agreed. 

^^It's sure a frost, all right. Miss Lowell told 
me the week's receipts was just nine dollars ninety- 
five — one of the ten-cent pieces was Canadian 
and a quarter was lead, at that. Why did she 
pick on me to be cashier when she was away, I 
wonder. This place needs a cashier about as 
much as the poorhouse needs a night-watchman." 

The waitress giggled and, placing her hands 
on her hips, yanked herself down. 

*'What do you know about that! I ain't 
naturally fond of overwork, but my Gawd !" 

She was about to say more, a bright idea hav- 
ing occurred to her, when Eleanor entered. Her 
cheeks were flushed with the cold, her eyes spar^ 
kling^ and in her brown suit and furs was by 
all odds the trimmest, the most inspiring, crea- 
ture who had entered the tea-room since it was 
opened. If her weeks of worry had worn her 
down, there was no evidence of this now. She 
stood by the door, her hand on the heavy brass 
latch, obviously disconcerted by the empty ap- 
pearance of the room. 
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"Well"— she tried to smile bravely— ''isn't 
this horrid I It appears we are still ignored by 
the hungry public." 

"Are there any more hungry people?" asked 
the girl who had been seated at the cashier's 
desL She stepped down to the floor. ''You 
can't prove it by me." 

Eleanor's reply was lost in a portentous clash 
of crockery out in the kitchen, and with a little 
exclamation she hastened out to learn the extent 
of the damage. 

As she disappeared, the waitress, discovered 
dozing at the opening of this chapter, gazed after 
her with open mouth and then swung about^upon 
her friend. 

**Good night!" she cried. "Minnie, this is 
sumpun awful! I can't stand one bit more; I 
simpluh can't. It's got my noives like wet fiddle- 
strings." The girl strode resolutely to a comer 
closet and took out her hat and coat and a set 
of thin furs. "Minnie, I'm goin' to beat it while 
my feet are awake." 

"Gertrude, ain't you goin' to wait and tell Miss 
Lowell?" 

The rebellious one shrugged and continued 
putting on her coat. 

"No, I'm not," 'she declared. "I might say 
too much and make her feel bad. I like Miss 
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Lowell; she's a real lady. Minnie^ doesn't she 
put you in mind of that Hortense Lisle who plays 
those society parts in the Giant Film shows? 
But*' — as the other nodded — *'she ain't got any 
more business running a hash-house than you'd 
have runnin' an ostrich farm. When she gave 
me my week's pay this mornin' I felt I was steal- 
in' milk from a baby-carriage, I felt so mean. 
No more for mine, Minnie. Tell Miss Lowell 
she's the real goods as a thoroughbred but that 
she won't never make Oscar Waldorf sit up. Some- 
body oughta tell her, honest. As for me, I'm 
goin' back to Childs, where the goin' isn't so 
select, maybe, but where they're all strong on 
husky appetites." 

This last was delivered from the door. She 
opened it and stepped out, looking in at her friend. 

"See you to-night at the house, Minnie. Ta! 
Ta!" 

The door closed and the girl who remained, 
sighing deeply, walked about adjusting various 
articles on the tables. Not that the articles needed 
adjusting, but that she required outlet for a cer- 
tain amount of nervous energy which had begun 
to bank up within her when the crash of crockery 
shattered the peaceful atmosphere. 

She was thus engaged when Eleanor returned 
from the kitchen with downcast face. 
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''Did you ever know anything so discouraging, 
Minnie ?" she said. ''Harriet upset a table con- 
taining nearly all our best china '' 

"It hadn't been used; why was she washing 
it?" asked the girL 

^^She wasn't washing it," Eleanor smiled weakly, 
"she was dusting it." 

Minnie raised her eyebrows. 

"Gee I" she exclaimed sympathetically. "That 
is raw 1 Was most of it broke ? " 

"A great deal." Eleanor sat down at a tabl^ 
folded her hands, and gazed pensively out the 
window. "It will cost more than fifty dollars 
to replace it, I'm afraid." 

The waitress laughed in an attempt at encour- 
agement. 

"Well, you know," she said soothingly, "you 
don't really have to replace it; that's one con- 
solation. There ain't been any use for much of 
it so far." As Eleanor did not reply, the girl re- 
sumed her course about the table. "Gertrude's 
beat it, just now." 

Eleanor looked up. 

"Gertrude — beat it! Gone!" She arose from 
the table. "Why did she do that ?" 

"She said the quiet was getting upon her noives> 
and she hated to take the money." 

Eleanor smiled grimly. 
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**She hated to take the money! That's rather 
new, isn't it ? No one else does." She walked up 
and down the floor and presently stopped, turn- 
ing to the waitress. **I really don't think it will 
be necessary to fill her place — ^just now, at least." 

''That's right." A thought entered her mind 
and she was about to utter it when a girl entered 
and sat at a table near the door. The waitress 
had taken her order and was in the kitchen when 
two women, who had spent the morning flitting 
from one January sale to another, came in and, 
depositing their bundles in a chair, sank heavily 
into seats at a table. Eleanor, who had taken 
her seat at the cashier's desk, was minded to let 
them wait until her waitress was at leisure, but 
as they appeared in a hurry, she took her pride in 
her teeth and, descending from her chair, walked 
to their side. They had consulted the menu and 
apparently were prepared to order. But as Elea- 
nor approached, they turned to each other con- 
versationally and began that formula which the 
girl, having listened to for weary weeks, could 
repeat almost by rote. 

"Did you ever know such a morning! My 
feet feel as though they would drop oflF!" 

"Yes, and my back aches as though it would 
break in two. Did you succeed in matching that 
velour?" 
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**No — and I went everywhere — ^Lacy's, Alder- 
man'sy Grimm's — I declare I think I would have 
got more satisfaction if Fd gone to Newark, 

''Well, I had good luck with my bed-linen, 
observed the one with the tired feet. **I said 
to John this morning that our sheets were in 
rags — '* Eleanor walked away to her desk, stand- 
ing beside it, watching the two with stifled venom. 
*'Well, at Monemaker's they were having a sale 
of sheets and blankets; blankets only five dollars 
a pain Think of that !" 

**They were cheaper than that at Price's — 
Waiter!" The broken-backed shopper glanced 
around, rapping on the table. 

Eleanor walked up. 

''What would you like?" she asked. 

"I want," said one — ^"dear me, let's see. What 
do you want, Agnes ? Tea and toast ?" 

"Not I, Fm half famished," declared the other. 

"H'm, Fm sure I don't know," sighed her com- 
panion. She looked around, while Eleanor moved 
impatiently. "Isn't it cute here! Well" — as no 
reply was forthcoming — "FU have tea and baked 
beans, if they're good." 

" So will I," agreed the other shopper. 

Eleanor flushed. 

"Fm sorry, but we haven't any beans to-day. 
The cook burned them so badly we had to throw 
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them away. . • • Isn't there something else you 
would like?" 

The two women tossed their heads and glanced 
at each other. 

"Did you ever get anything you wanted when 
you were shopping ?*' complained one. *' Well — 
we'll think." 

They returned to the menu, and Eleanor was 
again moving away when the flirtatious man, 
with the shining, manicured fingers came in the 
door. Evidently he had felt the need of courage 
greater than he had hitherto possessed, for he 
had been drinking. Eleanor did not realize this 
until she came to his side and caught his breath 
and a fishy glance from red, suffused eyes. She 
stepped quickly back to her desk as the man 
picked up the menu and slumped down on his 
elbow in a more or less futile attempt to read it/ 
At length, with a hoarse laugh, he cast it to the 
floor and looked first at the two shoppers and 
thien at Eleanor, who had resumed her seat and. 
was gazing steadfastly out the window. Laughter 
again overcame him, and then, acting upon the 
merry idea which had occurred to him, he arose 
to his feet. He flapped his arms and gave a 
masterly exhibition of a rooster crowing, where- 
at the two shoppers, in panic, hastily gathered' 
their bundles together and hurried out to the 
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street, followed a second later by the other cus- 
tomer. 

'*Hey, girl !" — ^he pointed at Eleanor — ^*' there's 
something I want to say to you ** 

The waitress, who had retreated to the kitdien^ 
looked out the door, and as Eleanor beckoned to 
her appealingly, she withdrew. As Eleanor turned 
to the man, who was now close to the desk, the 
door of the tea-room opened and Trent strode in. 
To Eleanor no one ever appeared stronger and 
bigger and handsomer and more whole-heartedly 
welcome. He seized the situation at a glance, 
and walked hastily up to the man who was reel- 
ing on the floor, with his hand stretched out toward 
the girl. Trent caught the outstretched wrist 
and doubled the man's arm behind him in a de- 
cidedly painful position known to wrestlers as the 
hammer-lock. 

**You come out of hefe." His voice had a 
vicious snap in it. 

The man swore and attempted to turn, where- 
upon Trent increased the pressure so that an 
angry oath ended in a groan. 

*'Come on/' He increased the pressure; the 
man swung about and staggered toward the door. 
''That's better," smiled Trent. He walked the 
man to the door, opened it with his free hand» 
and gave him a vigorous shove which sent him 
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reeling and stumbling to the curb and over it. 
He shut the door and turned to Eleanor, who was 
gazing at him hard-eyed. 

** Robert — ^pardon me, Mr. Trent, I thank you 
very much." 

Something in her cold, distant manner brought 
Trent up with a shock, and the smiling words 
that were upon his lips died away. As a matter 
of fact, he had felt pretty confident that the in- 
cident just completed would serve to put them 
at once upon an easy footing. But apparently 
not. He was dazed for a moment and decidedly 
embarrassed ; so much so that he went to a table 
and sat down. 

**Will you send me a waitress, please?" 

Eleanor walked to the kitchen and found that 
her remaining waitress had vanished. She hesi- 
tated a moment and then came to Trent's side. 

'*I — ^I am acting as waitress for — ^for the mo- 
ment," she faltered, her eyes blazing angrily. 

''You! You!" Trent looked at her. ''Isn't 
this a corking little shop ! How has it been going, 
Eleanor?" 

She looked at him indifferently. 

''Will you give your order, please?'* 

Trent stiffened. 

"Oh, of course. Well, I think I'll have some 
beans." 
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**We haven't any beans/' was the snappish 
reply. 

*'No beans !" Trent gazed up at her In feigned 
surprise. *'Why, here they are on the menu; 
see ? ' Pot of beans — Grandmother's style — ^fifteen 
cents.' " 

"I say we haven't any beans," flared Eleanor, 
adding lamely, ''the cook burned them. Do you 
care for anything else?" 

''Yes," asserted Trent, "I'll have a pot of 
tea — and a piece of pie. What kind of pies have 
you?" 

"It tells you on the card." 

Eleanor was standing first upon one foot, then 
upon the other, half wishing the intoxicated person 
would return and withdraw Trent's pernicious 
attentions. 

"On the menu ?" he was saying. "Where ?" 

She leaned forward and jabbed her finger 
venomously at the bottom of the card. 

" Right — down — ^there." 

"Oh, yes." Trent followed the designating 
finger. " But, no. It says : 'All pies, ten cents.' 
ril have a piece of gooseberry-pie." 

She moved away from him, and then changing 
her mind, returned. 

"We haven't gooseberry pie." 

"But— but— really!" Trent stared at the 
menu. "It says: *A11 pies — ^ten cents.' " 
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*'That means/* fumed the girl, *'that all the 
pies we have are ten cents " 

"Oh!" Trent raised his hands in a manner 
conveying manly resignation. "What kind of 
pies have you, then ?" 

Eleanor broke down utterly, 

"I think you are a mean, beastly thing, Robert 
Pink — ^Mr. Trent V* she cried, and walked away 
from him, her handkerchief at her eyes, weep- 
ing. 

Trent was upon his feet and at her side in an 
instant. 

"Eleanor, please, Eleanor — dear!" he said in 
a low voice, "hasn't all this miserable business 
gone far enough?" He placed his arm around 
her shoulder. 

"Yes, it has; entirely too far," she sobbed. 
"Please take your arm from me." 

Trent's face was very close to hers. 

"Now won't you kiss and be friends, Eleanor ?" 

"I wish you'd go away." She jerked herself 
out of his grasp. 

"You don't wish anything of the sort !" 

"I do, too," she declared. "I told you I never 
wished to see you again. How did you dare " 

"You never told me you didn't wish to see 
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me again — 

She took down her handkerchief and looked 
at him. 
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"Well, if I didn't, I meant it." 

Trent nodded humbly and withdrew a step. 
' "Very well, Eleanor,*' he sighed; "now that I 
really know how you feel Fll go, but first," he 
continued, "I must tell you something I came 
to say, it is very important/' 

"It must be," she flashed, "after youVe waited 
a month to tell — " She bit her lip and was about 
to say something to qualify the implication he 
might derive from her words, but didn't. 

"I was afraid of the police," he smiled, ap- 
proaching close again. "You know you said 
you'd call one if I followed you. Only think of 
my position. I thought if I came you'd go to 
the door and call a great big burly bluecoat and 
that I'd have to hide under a table, pawing at 
the hem of that extremely tasteful skirt of yours, 
pleading with you not to press the charge — " 
Now that he was talking to her in his old way, 
his voice filled with suggestions of his jaunty, 
clean, wholesome, personality, the thought, at- 
tempt to cast it from her as she would, filled her 
mind how she had missed that voice and that 
personality these weeks. She was beginning to 
smile. " — and you, still refusing to relent and 
ordering me dragged away to jail, to which I was 
hauled, still clutching at the leg of the table *' 

She couldn't suppress a laugh. 
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''You haven't changed one single bit^ have 
you?" 

He regarded her with softened gaze* 

''Not toward you — dear/' 

She moved a bit toward the desk. 

"You told me you had something important 
to tell me/' 

"Can you imagine anjrthing more important 
than what I have said ?" 

She was obdurate. 

"Yes, a very great many things." 

"Oh! Have you heard from your aunt?" 

"You mean Aunt Julia?" she inquired. j"No, 
I haven't. I haven't heard from any one." The 
tears were beginning to start afresh; seeing which, 
Trent hastened to speaL 

"I have come from her on a business matter." 

She looked up quickly, with an expression of 
disappointment which she could not hide. 

" Oh — ^business ! I — ^thought — ^I ^" 

"You thought— what ?" 

"Why, I thought that, of course, it must be 
business." She attempted to add something 
but stammered and failed. Trent waited a mo- 
ment and then said: 

"It looks, Eleanor, as though you would get 
that interest in your father's company, after all." 

"Is that all ?" Her voice was listless. 
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**WelI, there is something that isn't exactly 
business." Trent moved a step toward her. **I 
leave for Japan to-morrow ** 

**For Japan! Robert — 1" She stared at him. 

**Yes, my uncle, who is in the State Depart- 
menty arranged it. The government wouldn't 
have me as a fighting man, but there's an im- 
portant mission to Tokio leaving to-morrow, 
secretly, of course, and they've rung me in as 
secretary at the last moment ^" 

**To-morrowI Tokio — !" Something in her 
voice brought him nearer to her, but before he 
could either speak or act, voices were heard out- 
side and the door opened. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

DOCTOR LOWELL'S entrance anywhere was 
always impressive, albeit unintentionally 
so. But never was her advent so marked by 
thrill and suspense as when she stepped over 
the sill of the tea-room. Although her sister fol- 
lowed closely, her presence seemed so to fill and 
dominate the apartment thiat it was as though 
she had come in alone. Her eyes swept over the 
room, then quite casually her glance fell upon 
her niece, who stood hesitating, trembling, not 
knowing, or not caring, that Trent's arm had 
stolen about her shoulders. As the girl and her 
aunt looked at each other a little smile stole over 
the older woman's face. 

''Well, my daughter?'* 

Eleanor gave a low cry and ran to her, throwing 
her arms about her neck and burying her face 
upon her breast. 

*'Aunt Julia ! It is so good to see you !'* She 
released her arms and ran over to Miss Judson, 
who received her with copious tears. Doctor 
Lowell's next remark was quite in keeping. 

''How much money have you lost so far, Elea- 
nor?'* 
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"Now, Aunt Julia!" Eleanor, in high spirits 
again, turned to her, playing around her with 
sweet affection, which the woman accepted with 
complaisance* 

"A goodly sum, Fll be bound. In the first 
place, Eleanor, a person passing would hardly 
know it was a tea-room. Your sign is too small 
and there's nothing else about the exterior to 
inform persons as to the nature of the place." 

"Yes," replied Eleanor humbly. 

"Then you didn't have a single adverdsement 
in the newspapers — and you've wasted money 
on decorations." She paused. *'Well, well — 
we won't talk about that. I've come to talk to 
you about that trust deed, a month having ex- 
pired. ... I should have sent for you to come 
to my house, but the manner in which you left 
it forces me to say to you that you may never 
come back until you ask my pardon for your 
treatment of me." 

**Aunt Julia, I do ask your pardon." She em- 
braced her again. ''I was just a silly, foolish 
girl, and I should have known better. Won't you 
please forgive me ?" 

Doctor Lowell lifted her head back and kissed 
her. 

**There, there, my child. It's all right. Now 
we're here we may as well get this matter set- 
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tied. Your uncle, Caleb, will be here shortly — 
in fact/' she added as the door opened, ''he's 
here now/* 

It was, indeed, Lowell who entered, accom- 
panied by a fussy, nervous little gentleman, who 
obviously was ill at ease. 

"Good afternoon," said Lowell, "I hope I'm 
quite in time for this little farce/' He looked 
back over his shoulder. ''Come right in, Mr. 
Doolittle." 

His wife followed his glance. 

"Yes, Caleb, quite in time. And who is this 
gentleman, pray ?" 

"This," said Lowell, "is my attorney, Mr. 
DooUttle." 

"Oh," Doctor LowtU nodded. "Mr. Doolittle, 
may I ask why you are here ?" 

"I — ^I — " The lawyer appeared nonplussed, 
but proceeded as his client nudged him in the 
back: "I came to assist my client — and friend — 
in any way that may appear necessary. Regu- 
larity, you know." 

"I see. Well, I have no objection to your 
presence. Now I'll read the deed of trust, and I 
prefer no interruptions other than those I see 
fit to make." 

Doctor Lowell disposed herself to read, but 
the la^pyer cleared his throat. 
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** rU examine the deed first, if I may." 
'*You may not," replied the woman succinctly* 
"Now, madame," spluttered Mr. Doolittle, 
taking every advantage of his short stature, ^^I 
take exception to your arbitrary method of pro- 
cedure." 

*' Very well," nodded the woman. ''Now, then" 
— she straightened the deed out in her hand — 
''the sections that concern my husband and my 
niece are all that are necessary to read — Well, 
sir ?" She glanced impatiently over the paper as 
the lawyer stepped forward. 

"May I state," he said, "that I wish to with- 
draw from this case ? I've a certain amount of 
professional dignity." 

"Then be so good," interrupted Doctor Lowell, 
"as to sit down and maintain it. Now, then." 
She read as follows: "*I do hereby give unto my 
said trustee securities of the Western Colorado 
Fuel 0)mpany now owned by me and bearing 
my assignment in blank — *" She looked up. *'I 
want you all to pay particular attention to this." 
She then read rapidly a long list of certificate 
numbers and then proceeded as follows: "*These 
securities to be held by him intact — 
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"Intact!" cried Lowell. "When is this non- 
sense to end?" 
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I cannot tell you that just now, Caleb." She 
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resumed reading: "To be held by him intact and 
in trust for the following purpose, viz. : To deliver 
the same to my daughter upon her wedding day, 
if and in the event that she shall join in lawful 
wedlock with Robert Pinkham, son of my friend 
and partner, Jonathan Pinkham, on or before 
her twenty-first birthday; in event that my 
daughter shall not comply with the foregoing con- 
dition, and in that event I do hereby direct my 
said trustee to deliver over said securities unto 
himself to have and to hold free from any further 
claim whatsoever/" 

*'Well, well, they did not marry; they did not 
carry out the engagement as directed. What 
more ? I see no reason for us to remain any longer. 
Doolittle, the terms of the deed are perfectly 
clear." 

'*Yes," his wife nodded afiirmatively, ''per- 
fectly dear. And yet" — she looked up from the 
paper — ^''so that it may be as clear to you all 
as it seems to me and my husband, let me repeat 
this concluding clause: 

'*'Each and every stipulation contingent or 
otherwise under my said trustee, Caleb Lowell, 
is made upon the express condition that he faith- 
fully and literally carry out all the terms of this 
instrument as directed in the foregoing provi- 
sions, and in event he shall fail in any particular 
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so to dO| then, and in that event, he shall forfeit 
any right whatsoever to any share in my interest 
as hereinbefore set forth, and I do hereby as- 
sign any and all securities so forfeited unto my 
daughter, Eleanor Erskine Lowell, upon her 
twenty-first birthday, all other provisions herein- 
before made to the contrary notwithstanding/'' 
' She put down the deed and turned to Caleb 
Lowell. 

**Now, then, Caleb, are you prepared to swear 
that you have kept those securities intact through- 
out the term of this instrument ?'' 

Lowell shouted angrily : "Julia Lowell! The 
idea of your daring to put to me any such ques- 
tion!'' 

*' Nevertheless," she persisted, "I do put it. 
Have you?" 

He stamped to the door, and then returning, 
confronted her. 

*'This," he cried, "is intolerable! Certainly, 
I have." 

She nodded and again took up the paper. 

"Then why all this excitement? Why this 
scene ?" She glanced at the deed. "It is a simple 
business matter and must be dealt with in that 
way. Now, I suggest that you produce the cer- 
tificates bearing the numbers corresponding to 
those set down in the deed. I suppose you have 
them with you." 
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Lowelli who seemed on the verge of a tantrum, 
thrust forward his neck and glared from one to 
the other until the silence oppressed even Doctor 
Lowell. 

''Well, what are you going to do?" she in- 
quired sharply. 

''There is no law in the land that will compel 
me to produce those certificates/' he squealed. 
"I have had the best of legal — " He stopped 
abruptly. 

"Oh," sneered his wife, "you deemed it best 
to fortify yourself on that nice legal point " 

"Nothing of the sort. I ani perfectly willing 
to present those certificates for your considera- 
tion, but I shan't be bullied into it " 

At the moment Trent broke into the colloquy. 

"He cannot possibly show that he has kept 
that interest intact, Doctor Lowell," he said, 
"because he has sold four shares to James Oliphant 
of the Excelsior Mining Company." 

As Lowell glanced at him his demeanor changed, 
he opened his mouth to speak, but words failed 
to come. He turned suddenly, mopping his face, 
and sat down. Trent walked to Doctor Lowell 
and handed her an affidavit which he had secured 
in Denver. 

"I ask you to examine this," he said. 

Doctor Lowell glanced at the document, read 
it more carefully, and then turned her eyes to 
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the deed of trust. At length her gaze fell upon 
her husband, shaking her head sadly. 

''Caleb, I've been disillusioned concerning you 
many times in the course of our years together, 
but I hardly thought this of you. Mr. Doolittle,'' 
she added, glancing at the lawyer, ''if you will 
step here — " She handed him the various pa- 
pers, vacating the cashier's desk in his favor, 
and stood apart waiting. At length the lawyer 
looked up. 

"Doctor Lowell," he said, "I seem to follow 
you except in one point. Were those four shares 
sold before Robert Pinkham was married ?'* 

Doctor Lowell turned to the affidavit. 

"They were sold on September i6, as you see — 
some two weeks before the date of the marriage," 
she said simply. "Under the terms of this deed 
my husband has no more right to a single share 
of this stock than I have. And James Oliphant's 
holdings are voided." 

Mr. Doolittle bowed rather unctuously. 

"So far as I'm concerned," he said judicially^ 
"I seem to coincide with Doctor Lowell." 

"Bah!" Caleb Lowell sprang to his feet and 
stood livid, darting his head from one to another 
of the group. 

"I wish to say this, that by the sheerest tech- 
nicality I appear to have been defrauded out of 
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what is rightfully mine. I wish to say to you, 
Julia Lowell," stretching a long finger toward 
her, **that if you think I have been crooked in 
this matter" — a quaver came into his voice, but 
he cleared his throat and went on — "I had every 
reason to believe, when I sold those shares, that 
Robert Pinkham never intended to carry out 
the terms of the deed, so in good faith I sold them 
to an agent of the Excelsior. I — am not a crook." 
His voice broke and his wife nodded at him and 
raised her hand. 

'*No, Caleb," she said gently, '*I don't think 
you are. If so, I should not tolerate you around 
me for a moment. You were merely trying to 
be what youVe always tried to be — too smart. 
This is one of the several occasions when you 
overreached yourself." 

Caleb Lowell for the first time in his life at- 
tained a posture of real dignity, and thus, with 
head bowed, stalked out to the door and departed. 
His lawyer, glancing after him, arose and, with 
hat pressed upon his stomach, bowed to the several 
occupants of the room, then he, too, took his de- 
parture. As the door closed. Miss Judson ad- 
vanced to her sister. 

"Julia, I am proud of you." 

Trent stood back in mock ecstasy. 
'Aunt Julia," he cried, "if you ever run for 
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President of the United States, you will have 
one vote — mine/' He made a low obeisance. 

Doctor Lowell was smiling in some embarrass- 
ment, the first time any of them had ever seen 
her so. 

"Yes, yes," she said; "naturally, I had to see 
that justice was done to Eleanor. Come, Matilda, 
we'll leave Eleanor and Robert to dear up things 
and come home for dinner/' 

"Home," laughed Eleanor; "did you say home 
tome?" 

"Yes," declared her aunt, "home to you al- 
ways — even — even — ** She paused. "Eleanor," 
she resumed abruptly, "I want you to remember 
this : you made a mess of your business venture, 
apparently/' She regarded her niece curiously, 
as though wondering whether or not to continue 
with a thought she had in mind. "Some women, 
Eleanor, are made for business ventures — some 
are not. I think you are one of the latter. But " — 
as Eleanor flushed — ^"I have an idea that you 
have it in you to make just as big and fine a suc- 
cess — ^I'U not quarrel with those who would say a 
bigger and finer success — ^in another way; a suc- 
cessful wife." 

"Aunt Julia!" Eleanor, blushing vividly, 
flung herself upon the woman and hid her face 
in her shoulder. 
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"Well — " Doctor Lowell's fingers were passing 
gently over the girl's shining hair. 'Tve taken 
another liberty. As Robert knows, I had a con- 
ference this morning with his father *^ 

"Yes," laughed Trent, "and they parted with 
mutual respect. You should have heard father. 
Doctor ^' 

"Tut ! Tut ! " The woman was actually blush- 
ing. "Fve taken the liberty, Eleanor, of com- 
mitting you to the sale of your stock to Horatio 
Trent for — well, FU let Robert tell you the figure. 
It'll rather surprise you " 

Before either Eleanor or Trent could find words. 
Doctor Lowell and her sister had walked to the 
door, and were gone. 

The girl turned to Trent, a vivid flush darken- 
ing her cheeks. 

"Robert," she whispered, "what are you going 
to do?" 

Without reply he came close to her and she 
watched him with eyes half closed, trembhng. 
He took her hand. 

"fileanor," he said, **I want to tell you some- 
thing. I want to tell you how wonderful you 
are to me — ^wonderful because you showed me 
what my life had been in the past and what it 
might be in the future under different conditions. 
You are wonderful because you have made me 
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dream dreams — ^because you have made the sun* 
light of every day I have known you brighter 
than sunlight ever was before." 

'* Robert/' She was looking at him steadfastly 
now. 

"It's true/' he went on; "you are wonderful 
because you have converted this good old town 
into an Isle of the Blessed, simply because you 
were in it. Eleanor, I never had much incentive 
in life. You have given me that incentive — and 
it's a wonderful thing to give. You have made 
me want to go out and do something big on my 
own account, so that you might respect me and 
admire me. But, Eleanor — dearest — ^rl — can't 
you see what else you've done? You've made 
me love you, worship you, Eleanor! Don't you 
care?" He took her other hand, and holding 
both tightly, he went on: '*And to-morrow I'm 
going to Japan — and — ^" He paused. 

"Robert," she replied, her eyes fixed wonder- 
ingly upon his, "I've always cared for you. I 
cared that very first night. I cared more every 
day, although I wouldn't admit it to myself, be- 
cause — ^because I had always hated the name 
Robert Pinkham, and father had put that awful 
thing in the trust deed because he was peculiar 
in many ways, and Aunt Julia says he never did 
any one thing in his life in the ri^t way. So 
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I detested — yes, detested — ^him and hated Robert 
Pinkham> always. Then you appeared, and in 
spite of it I learned to love you. And — and when 
you told me you loved me that day — and — ^then 
that horrid thing occurred, and I thought you 
had been deceiving me for a business interest. 
• . . Robert, it nearly broke my heart. • • • 
And you're going to Japan ** 

*' But, Eleanor, you are going with me." Trent 
was smiling. 

"With you!" 

**0f course; as my — my wife. I want you to 
come with me now, quickly. Everything has been 
arranged, license and all. . . . Come, I have a 
surprise for you. Get your things quickly, please." 
There was a deep note of meaning in his voice. 

But Eleanor, without a question, dreamily 
obeyed. When she reached the closet door she 
paused and looked back. 

"Robert, you frighten me. What are we going 
to do?" 

"You'll see." Trent laughed. "But we'll be 
late, if you don't hurry — ^then you'll be sorry." 

"But," she protested, "wait. I'll have to tell 
the cook I'm going, and there's no one here." 

On entering the kitchen she found the waitress 
had returned, so she told her she was going 
out. 
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''I can't imagine how long I shall be gone," 
she said hysterically. 

She went out into the room, and Trent, sol- 
emnly conducted her to the street, where a great 
panting limousine was awaiting them. He as- 
sisted her in and followed. She sank back in the 
seat, waiting for the man beside her to speak, 
but he remained silent. 

Soon — ^it seemed not more than a minute — the 
car stopped. The footman opened the door, and 
Eleanor, as she stepped out, was confronted by 
the iron fence that bounded the church of the 
quaint, rambling Little Qiurch Around the Cor- 
ner, which they had loved to pass in their walks. 

Inside, the ground was white with snow, upon 
which lay the late afternoon light, and the little 
fountain which had sported and gurgled so 
musically in the golden autumn was a shapeless, 
gleaming mass of crystal. 

'^ Robert,'' she whispered, drawing back, ''what 
is it?" 

Trent stopped and gazed at her masterfully. 
Suddenly he linked his arm through hers. 

'Xome," he said. But she pulled back, trem- 
bling like a leaf, but laughing and blushing. 

"Eleanor — please!" Trent's eyes were soft 
now. "Ever since that day in October when 
we first stopped here and watched that fountain, 
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« 

this has been a hallowed place. Now we're here 
again together; when we leave we will be able 
to be together for always." 

She faced him in a sudden panic, knowing now* 

''Robert — I haven't any clothes — ^haven't any- 
thing I Robert, you are utterly insane T* 

But he led her on and she went with him, over- 
borne, while he spoke reassuringly. 

"Eleanor, don't be frightened. It's perfectly 
all right. Your folks are all here; mine, too, 
Eleanor — one of the handsomest little surprise- 
parties your aunt, God bless her, ever arranged." 

"Robert !" 

Trent, smiling, opened the door and they went 
into the church. 
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